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MAPS 


Every School Room should have a set: of Wall Maps, 
and no teacher should be ignorant of Maury’s. A set 
of eight beautiful and durable maps is furnished at the 
low price of $10.00. These Maps are an ornament to any 


school-room and a’ source of constant instruction to the 
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There is nothing better. 
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“Sane, sensible and helpful.”—Boston Beacon. 


HINTS ON WRITING and SPEECH MAKING 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


“ Will prove of the greatest value to all who 
write or speak the English language. = | are 
the essays and perhaps the most graceful and 
delightful pieces of composition in our Ameri- 
can prose literature.’’-—Boston Herald. 





“Full of serviceable information.”-Paper World. 


HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION 


Its Faults and its Graces. Compiled by ANDREW 
P. Peasovy, D.D., LL.D. Comprising: (1) 
Dr. PEABODY’s Address, (2) Mr. TRENCAH’s Lec- 
ture, (3) Mr. Parry Gwynnye's “A Word to 
the Wise; or, Hints on the Current Improprie- 
ties of Expression in Reading and Writing,” 
(4) Mistakes and Improprieties in Reading and 
Writing Corrected. 











“This little book is a treasure.”—Boston 
Beacon. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED 


By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. A new edition, 50 cents. 
“Probably the best book of the kind in the 
language. It was prepared by one of the 
sharpest logicians and best —»~ of the interest 
of words, that the country has produced,’’— 


Boston Herald 


The Right Word in the Right Place. 


Campbell's Handbook of English Synonyms 


With an Appendix, Showing the Correct 
Uses of Prepositions. i160 pages 
Neat cloth binding, 50 cts. 
“ This is an admirabie little manual for wonty 
reference. It can be carried in a coat-pocket, 
and yet contains over 45,000 words well arranged 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 

Is a Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. The 
Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostra- 
tion, and pow maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. It isa-cure of neryous 
derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret, formula omevery bel. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 

66 WEST 25th STREET. N.Y. For Sale by Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 
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Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus 4 sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 


¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S g 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
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FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
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COCOA 


B. F. BROWN & Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and Only Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris Exposition, 1878. 
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Importers and Manufacturers of 
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Special attention to common school 
t-achers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz. Ulster Co., *. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of [nstruction given the 
present year at Cornc'] Unversity exceeds 400. 
The Non-Technical Courses lead t» degrees in 
Arts, in Phiiosophy, in Science, and in I rtters. 
Tn all :bese Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
ws’ the Freshman year, and for the most part 
mag Sovhomore year; in the Junior year 
the exception of two boursin Engtisn Com. 
Som ard in the Senior year, without excep- 
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The University bakes exclusive use of ten Build- 
ings, t« elve Laboratories, and ten Museums. Its 
ib-ary now consists of more than 62,000 vol- 
umes, and the list of Scientific and Literary 
journals taken numbers 438. 
For advanced werk witb Seniors and Graduates, 
the Seminary methods are adopted. 
The Curps of Instru: tion consists of Ninety Pro 
fessors, Lecturers, and I stru tors. 
Thirty-six University Schola ships at $200 cach, 
and "Bight Feliowsh:ps of $400 each are given, 
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wel) as to students in Agriculture, and to a! 
Graduate students, is free; to all others it is 
$75 a year. 
Examinations for Admissson are held June 13tb 
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For the University Register and for special infor 
mation, address either the PResiDENT OF THE 
NIVERSITY, Or E. L. WILLIAMS, TREASURER, 
Traaca,N Y¥ 
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*Twixt fool and wise 
This difference lies : 
The fool his folly shows, 
Yet knows it not ; 
The wise his folly knows, 
Yet shows it not. 
—Tid-Bits. 





“The principal thing about a man is his religion.”— 
CARLYLE. 
“The advantages of study are to become wiser and 
better.” MoNnTAIGNE. 
“The foundation of culture is the moral sentiment,”— 
N. 
“To prepare us for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge.”—HERBERT SPENCER. 
“Education has for its object, besides calling forth 
the greatest possible quantity of intellectual power, to 
= the intensest love of truth.”—JoHn Stuart, 


- 





GAwDusT is ground so fine, that as far as the ap- 

pearance is concerned, it cannot be told from 
fine flour. There is a variety of clay that is per- 
fectly white, and looks good enough to eat; in fact, 
it is mixed with food, and serves the purpose of fill- 
ing up. If the only object of eating is to take 
materials into the stomach without regard to their 
nutritious qualities, it would not matter much what 
we ate. Food that will form bone and tissue is that 
which keeps us alive. Assimilation is necessary to 
strength. ‘‘Let us suppose a boy of ten going 
through the work of aschool-day. He does sums 
first—no meat for him there; he has a lesson about 
a part of speech, or declines a Latin noun—the 
second course offers no stay for his stomach. His 
History lesson? No, nothing for him there; he 
learns a list of battles in the Wars of the Roses. But 
his Geography Jesson? He may find on a globe, and 
learn, a list of the towns intersected by such a 
meridian, upon such a parallel, and—go home at 
the end of a pretty laborious school-day on an empty 
stomach, having had no more mental sustenance 
than his body would get did his mother set him 
down to a dinner of sawdust. For, as a matter of 
fact, the mind has its appropriate and necessary 
food, just as truly as the body; and you may fill the 
mind without feeding it, never knowing what you 
are about.” 





EO. P. BROWN is usually sound and solid, but 

once in a while he manufactures a man out of 

the products of his imagination. Here is one of his 
men: 


‘*The demon of illustration has taken possession of 
some teachers, and, after the manner of demons, it is 
driving them ‘* down a steep place into the sea.” Would 
they teach a boy to come in when it rains, they must 
use a watering-pot and a rag-baby to show the effect of 
the shower. Would they teach that when large quanti- 
ties of rain fall on the mountains it will find its way as 
brook, lake, river, etc., to the ocean, they must needs 
use the watering-pot for the rain cloud, a board for the 
mountain slope and counter slope, a tin trough fora 
brook, a bucket for a lake, a larger trough for the river, 
and a washtub for the ocean. We suppose a snare drum 
would be needed for the thunder, and perhaps a burning 
fire-brand in the hands of the most agile boy might illus- 
trate the lightning. Ali things being i1 readiness the 
pot is tipped, and the cloud begins to rain, the thunder 
begins to roar, the lighming to flash (being careful to 
keep out of the shower, however), the brook to run, the 
lake to fill and overflow, the river to rollin torrents, and 
the ocean to rise. And this is the way the water comes 
down from the mountains.” 


Where do these ‘‘some teachers” live who are 
teaching thus after the ‘‘manncr of demons?” He 
would have a tough job to find them in New York 
City. Minnesota has long ago frozen them out. 
New England is too orthodox. Iowa toosharp, and 
the New South is too hot for them. Perhaps Mr. 
Brown can call to his help some educational expert 
in Chicago who has geographical knowledge enough 
to hunt them up. By all means let us know where 
these fellows live. 





(THERE are a few, and we are thankful they are 

few, who are continually saying, ‘* Preach to 
us! Exhort us! Tell us what we ought to do! 
We thirst for books, books, books! Give us books!” 
but the thousands of healthy teachers, whose cheeks 
are red, and in whose veins rush good venous and 
arterial blood are saying, ‘‘Give us sunlight, fresh 
flowers, green grass, beautiful leaves, and fresh, 
cold water!” These are the salvation of our calling. 
A good teacher is not whitewashed into looking 
well. Her life comes from her blood. She is a 
woman whose every tissue is filled with health. 


gh aside < eno vy ovat she is a 


perfect teacher. “Where does be live?” do you 
say. Purely in the imagination, for there is not a 
perfectly educated man or woman. Are you edu- 
cated? No. Did you ever see an educated man? 
No. And you never will. 








REV. DR ECOB, in a recent address on the teach- 

ing of religion in our higher schools, said that 
we have carved out the map of our lives until re- 
ligion is entitled to only a little corner, and “ the 
chief product of this little corner is pious canticles, 
and milky homilies, and prayer-meeticg fervors. 
Business says, ‘We want none of your re igion 
here’ Politics says, ‘We have no use for it at all.’ 
Science says, ‘ We are not called upon to say it, but 
we have our private notion that there is no such 
thing as religion.’ Our institution of higher learn- 
ing says, ‘ Well, yes, you may come here and have 
mourning prayers, if you think best, but we want it 
distinctly understood that my boys needn’t go to 
your prayers unless they feel like it. Yes, and you 
can come here on Sunday, too, if you want to, with 
your Greek sermons, but you must stipulate to send 
only your big guns, and they are expected to fire 
mainly blank cartridges of emotion and rhetoric. 
It would be a serious matter, you must understand, 
if one of my boys should get a * bias’ toward eternal 
things, when hissole business in this world is with 
temporal things. We want his mind perfectly 
empty of religious notions, so that we can cram him 
as we please with mathematical, scientific, political, 
and philosophical notions.’” 

A bias! It would be a misfortune, wouldn't it, if 
some of our boys and girls should get a ‘* bias” to- 
wards whatever is pure, right, kind, gentle, uplift- 
ing, hearty, and lovely, in the precepts and ex- 
amples of Christianity? The world is perfectly 
willing to expose children to all sorts of influences 
that bias them downward—the saloon, theatres, 
rough talking in stores and on streets, indecent 
stories, but a bias in the school toward the great 
Father of us all—never! oO, the unutterable 
hypocrisy of such maudlin sentiment! It comes 
from the darkness below, not from the great, bright 
heaven above us. It is earthly, sensual, devilish! 
Away with it! 

Biases! The life of every one of us is made up of 
hundreds of them. We must be biased if we live. 
The man who has no bias is an idiot. He can be 
nothing else. ‘‘The sea is held down by gravita- 
tion—that is one bias. It is drawn up by the moon 
—another bias. It is swirled by the motion of the 
earth—another vias. It is expanded by heat, con- 
tracted by cold—another bias; plowed by the winds 
—another bias; shot through and through by elec- 
tric storms—another bias. The sum of ail the 
biases, behold the Living Sea! Just this, we must 
insist, is both religion and education; the soul 
thrown open loyally. hospitably, to all truth of fact, 
and beauty, and right, from heaven above, and 
from the earth beneath. The result of this multi- 
plied ministry of truth will be a man steadied, clari- 
fied, cultured, empowered—in a word, a Living 
Soul.” 

Somebody says: ‘‘ O! this is preaching, and in an 
educational paper, too. It can’t be allowed!” 
Well, what kind of talk, then, can be allowed? We 
have had arithmetic until thousands have calcu- 
lated themselves into human machines for money 
getting. They don’t care a cent for any man, 
woman, or child, only as they can squeeze money 
out of them. When the last squeeze brings no cash 
to them, the human mechanism is thrown aside as 
an outcast, with the expression, ‘‘ You are of no 
more use tome. Get out of my way!” 

When arithmetic, grammar, and geography 
gender selfishness and greed, arithmetic, grammar, 
and geography become oflenses, and shou'd be 
abolished. Better, a thousand fold, ignorance than 





educated greed! 
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HOW ARE MORALS TO BE TAUGHT IN OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Mr. Stetson, in a recent article in the Andover Review, 
says: ‘‘ That morals can be taught as other sciences more 
or less exact are taught, by specially prepared text-books 
and oral teaching adapted to different ages.” In other 
words, he would place morals on the same plane as chem- 
istry, grammar, and geology, and we suppose would ex- 
pect.lessons to be learned and recited in them at stated 
times. This would secure a knowledge of the principles 
of moral philosophy, but would it be effective in making 
students better? The object of teaching morals in 
schools is to make pupils better,—to instill in the young 
mind a deep and abiding love of the true, and the good, 
—to influence the conduct through all after life. The 
study of the science of dogmatic theology or the exegesis 
of the New Testament, is no more likely to make good 
men than the study of the science of mineralogy or 
palzontology. Let us take the discussion of the ulti- 
mate ground of right as an example. Dr. Peabody 
claims that it is ‘‘ fitness.” Adam Smith held that ‘‘sym- 
pathy is its sole standard and basis.” A large class of 
philosophers believe that the Bible is the only guide we 
have for determining the moral character of any human 
act. We may theorize and speculate and not become 
capable of better thinking and feeling. There is no 
moral elevation, no uplifting force in all this investiga- 
tion. It is right enough in university halls, but such 
dogmatism has no place in the public school. Did 
Arnold teach morals by a text-book? His great, loving, 
sympathetic, reverent soul ‘‘ was impacted into the very 
body of all his teaching.” When the “principal thing 
about a man is religion,” in other words, when his soul 
is filled with love to God and his fellow-beings he will 
teach far more than any text-book on morals, or any 
formal religious instruction can ever accomplish. 





OUR INDIANS. 





STATISTICS. 


The entire Indian school population in 1886 was 
38,981, the largest monthly attendance 12,316, and the 
total cost to the government $997,899.80, 


FACTS, 


These are gathered from the report before us, and will 
serve to show what has already been done, and how 
much remains to be done, as well as, how slow our 
government is to pay its Indian debts. 

There is not in the Cherokee nation an Indian man, 
woman, boy, or girl, of sound mind, fifteen years of age 
or over, who cannot read and write. 

The Cherokee nation furnishes all the school books, 
and school material. 

Indian schools may be conveniently classified as fol- 
lows: 

Day schools: 

1, Establishei and supported by the government. 

2. Supported by contract with religious societies. 

3. Mission schools established and supported by re- 

ligious societies. 
Boarding schools : 

1, Located on reservations and controlled by agents. 

supported by general appro- 
priation. 

supported by special appro- 
priation. 

{supported by general appropri- 
ation. 

supported by special appropri- 
ation. 

4, Mission schools established and chiefly supported 

by religious associations. 
State and tribal schools : 

1. Indian schools of New York State. 

2. Tribal schools of Indian Territory. 

The Navajos are self-supporting. They own 800,000 
sheep, 250,000 horses, and 300,000 goats. The wool-clip 
for the year is reported to be 850,000 pounds, of which 
125,000 pounds were manufactured into blankets, etc. 
They cultivated 12,500 acres, The number in the tribe 
is reported as 17,858, and for this population only one 
school, having a capacity of eighty, is provided. The 
Government owes these Indians, for educational pur- 
poses, according to the terms of the treaty of June 1, 
1868, the sum of $792,000. 

The Papagoes, in Arizona, numbering about 6,000, 
have no school facilities. They are a peaceable, agri- 


2. Independent schools 


8. Contract schools 4 


The ican, ain only a aa years ago, were 
acknowledged to be the most bloodthirsty of all the 
plains Indians, are now peaceable, obedient, and docile ; 
the men moral, and the women strictly virtuous. They 
are anxious to have school facilities for all their chil- 
dren, but now have none. 
The Sioux, most of whom only a decade ago were on 
the war-path, are now quiet and peaceable. They are 
not only willing but anxious that their children shall be 
educated. It is suggested that a large, industrial school 
should be established exclusively for the Sioux who 
were parties to the treaty of April 20, 1868. The terms 
of this treaty, providing that a school-house and teacher 
for every thirty children be furnished, have never been 
complied with, and a careful estimate shows that the 
Government is indebted by solemn. treaty agreement to 
the amount of $2,500,000. 
There are in Western Arizona about 3,000 Indians, 
belonging to the Hualapai, Yuma, Mojave, and Suppa 
tribes, who are under no agent, and who are entirely 
without educational facilities. 
In California there are about 6,500 Indians who are 
not under any agent. They are homeless wanderers in 
the land of their forefathers. 
No provision has been made to supply reading matter 
for the pupils attending the government boarding 
schools. 
In all government schools the girls are taught all 
kinds of household work, and the boys to cultivate all 
kinds of crops adapted to the locality, and the care of 
stock. In the larger schools a limited number are taught 
carpentry, blacksmithing, shoemaking, painting, and 
other trades. 
$17,673,468 were expended in the Indian service, while 
only $6,325,523 were drawn on requisitions of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for their maintenance, civilization, 
and education. At least two-thirds of the latter sum is 
expended for other purposes than civilization. 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR THE INDIANS, 

Their homes should become fixed. 

They should adopt white men’s dress and modes of 
life. 

Tribai government should be abolished as soon as 
possible. 

They should own their land in severalty. 

As soon as possible they should become citizens. 








LITTLE boats always totter about on the surface of the 
water, going all ways, as it happens, and overturning in 
a breath, while the great ship sinks deeply and more 
deeply in and goes steadily on. The cause of its steadi- 
ness is its depth. It is a great thing to take the truth 
and hold to it. It is a great thing to know error and let 
it alone. —Dr. GOODELL. 





AGREEABLE to your request in JOURNAL of March 26 

I would say the word “its” occurs but once in King 
James’ translation of the Bible, in Leviticus 25 : 5. 

A. D. VAN ALLEN. 





Isy’r it a little singular that none of the great college 
benefactors of Cornell University, were college men or 
men who inherited great wealth? 





THE wise saying that ‘‘A man is what he eats,” is 
equally applicable to his mental food. Unquestionably, 
to alarge extent, teachers are what they read ; and, out- 
side of immediately professional problems, the most im- 
portant and timely discussion‘of the day is that which 
has lately been agitated in England concerning the 
‘* Best Hundred Books.” The varying questions and 
opinions on this subject, which have been drawn from 


and action—constitute a pamphlet of readirg, at once as 
entertaining and profitable to live teachers as anything 
in current literature. The review of this publication in 
our book-columns is commended to the consideration of 
every thoughtful teacher. 





following are some of the gentlemen who will give in- 
struction : General Thomas J. Morgan, of Providence, 
R. I. ; Dr. James H. Hoose, of the Cortland normal 
school; Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston ; Dr. Thomas W. 
Harvey, and Dr. L. R. Klemm, of Ohio ; Dr. James M. 
Cassety, Buffalo normal school ; Prof. H. W. Bearce, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ; and Rev. A. R. Horne, Allentown, Pa., 





cultural people, and entirely self-supporting. _ 


and Miss A. P. Funnelle, of the Oswego normal school. 


THE second annual session of the Niagara Falls Sum- 
mer School of Methods for Teachers, will hold a three} ¥' : pf , z 
weeks’ session, from July 18 to August 5. 1887. The| Circle Library on “ Reading and Language.” It will be 





The German department will remain in charge of Prof. 
McGowan, who created such remarkable enthusiasm by 
his work last year. Jerome Allen, of New York City, 
will deliver two lectures some time during the sessions 
of the school. 

The French department will be under the direction of 
that well-known French author and teacher, Prof. J, 
D. Gaillard, of New York city. The department of 
music will be conducted by Prof. C. R. Bill, vice-presi. 
dent of the National School of Music, Boston. A _ busi- 
ness college department will be conducted by Prof. J. 
L. Burritt, of New York City, and a department of elo- 
cution and oratory, by Prof. Mark B. Beal, principal of 
the Rochester School of Oratory. A. P. Chapin, 
Rochester, N. Y., is manager. 





Supt. Frep M. CAMPBELL of Oakland, California, has 
been visiting the schools of this city. While here he 
placed a beautiful wreath of flowers on the tomb of 
General Grant in the name of the pupils of the Oakland 
City schools. It will be remembered that the 8,000 
pupils of this city gave General Grant a magnificent 
floral reception on his return from his trip around the 
world. Supt. Campbell was the first state educational 
executive under the revision of the school laws of Cali- 
fornia, and is highly esteemed on the Pacific coast. 





Supt. N, A. CaLKINs recently delivered a lecture be- 
fore the Education Association of this city, on the 
‘* Educational Demands of To-day.” It was repeated on 
Monday of this week before the Primary Principals’ As. 
sociation with additions. We shall give full extracts 
from what was said, commencing next week with his 
remarks concerning Comenius. 





As THE school year draws to a close we shall abridge 
lesson plans and outlines of work, and devote more 
space to discussions of general educational topics, 
although we shall give our readers much that is of real 
school-room value during the summer months ; for ex- 
ample, we have a series of valuable articles by our well 
known correspondent, Wm. M. Giffin, on “‘ First Lessons 
in Fractions,” which we shall complete during the 
coming four or five weeks, commencing with our next 
number. 


WE shall give next week a sketch of the educational 
work of Prof. J. Stanley Hall of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, with an illustration. This is to be followed by 
others, eminent in the educational field in this country, 
It is our intention to give, as far as possible, a history of 
all who are now actively moulding school work, as fast 
as opportunity permits. 








Dr. EDWARD BROOKS has returned to Philadelphia 
from De Funiak Springs, Florida, where he has had 


’| charge of the Florida Chautauqua convention. 





Hon. B. G. NorTHROP has returned from an extensive 
lecturing tour through the country, and reports in- 
creasing interest in educational work. He especially 
commends the management and success of the Potsdam, 
N. Y., state normal school, which he recently visited. 





WE have been promised for publication the excellent 
paper on ‘‘ A System of Grading for Country Schools,” 
by State Supt. J. W. Holcomb of Indiana. It has an 
exhaustive discussion of the subject, and will be read 
with much interest. 





A FULL abstract of the recent lecture of Col. Parker 
before the Industrial Educational Association of this 


eminent men az women in all fields—both of thought! “itv is in type, and will appear next week. 





Cot. PARKER has prepared a very exhaustive and 
trenchant review of Prof. Payne’s “Contributions.” It 
will be printed in full in our columns week after next. 
The colonel is also writing a review of Supt. Marble’s 
“Presumption of Brains.” We shall print ‘‘ Presump- 
tion” and its answer in one issue, Col. Parker is also 
writing a book to be published in our new Reading 


seen that the colonel is a busy and hard-worked man. 
His old war-time experience hastened his samecies but 
it did not soften his brain. 


THE Pennsylvania Teacher, published at Pittsburgh, 
expired with the December number of last year. Our 
attention had not been called to the fact until less than 
a week ago. 
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AMERICAN BOOKS ON THE SCIENCE OF EDU- 
CATION. 


——_—_— 


I. 


The number of sound educational books, issued by 
American firms, is surprising to one who has not given 
the subject careful attention. It is not for an instant to 
be supposed that all books published in this country are 
by American authors; on the contrary, many of them 
are not ; but their value to the student of educational 
science is all the greater, because these reprints are by 
authors who have written in almost all the modern 
European languages. For example, the catalogue that 
is first at hand is that of Appleton & Co., of this city, and 
here we find Bain’s works on: 

‘“‘ Education as a Science.” 

‘Mind and Body ;” the theories of their relations. 

“Mental Science,” a compendium of psychology and 
history of philosophy. 

“Moral Science,” a compendium of ethics. 

“‘ The Senses and the Intellect,” and 
“The Emotions and the Will.” 

Following there are Maudsley’s books : 

“‘ Body and Mind.” 

‘* Physiology of the Mind.” 

“Pathology of the Mind.” 

‘Responsibility in Mental Disease,’ and 
‘Body and Will.” 

Closely following them are these classics : 

Bernstein’s ‘‘ Five Senses of Man.” 

Luy’s ‘‘ The Brain and its Functions.” 

Bastian’s ‘‘The Brain as an Organ of Mind.” 

Ribot’s *‘ Diseases of the Memory,” and 
Corning’s *‘ Brain Exhaustion.” 

Then follow these well-known works that are found 
on the tables of thousands of our best teachers : 

Spencer’s ‘‘ Education: Moral, Intellectual, and 
Physical.” 

Baldwin’s ‘“‘ Art of School Management.” 

Sully’s ‘‘ Outlines of Psychology.” 

Sully’s ‘*‘ Hand-Book of Psychology.” 

McArthur’s ‘‘ Education in its Relation to Manual 
Industry.” 

Hodgson’s “‘ Errors in the Use of English,” 

These books would make a very respectable library of 
education, especially if we add that most practical and 
admirable book by Johonnot, on the ‘‘ Principles and 
Practice of Teaching.” But this is not all this firm is 
doing, for they have commenced, under the editorship 
of Dr. William T. Harris, the publication of the Inter- 
national Education Series, the first three volumes of 
which are now published. They are: 

Rosenkranz’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Education.” 

Painter’s ‘*‘ History of Education,” and 
Laurie’s ‘‘ Rise and Early Constitution of Universi- 
ties.” 

Professor Painter’s history is a study of progress, 
written in a popular style. Avoiding a confusing mul- 
titude of details, it presents a clear view of the succes- 
sive movements in the course of educational progress, 
and gives a discriminating statement of the character- 
istics of each period. A prominent place is given to the 
great educational reformers—Bacon, Ratich, Comenius, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and others—whose views 
have been potent in determining the educational 
thought and practice of the present time. It closes with 
adiscussion of the educational tendencies of the present, 
with a brief survey of the state of education in the 
United States and the leading countries of Europe. 

Dr. Laurie sees in the history of the development of 
the higher and highest education, definite modes by 
which the contributions of the past to the well-being of 
the present have been transmitted. He says: ‘‘The 
school undertakes to endow the youth with the acquisi- 
tions of his race ; or, rather, to qualify him to under- 
take this acquisition for himself. It, therefore, arms 
him with the proper habits of study and co-operation by 
discipline. It instructs him in those elementary branches 
of knowledge, which serve as keys to the whole treasury 
vf learning. Every study holds its place because of its 
claim to present an epitome of a department of knowl- 
edge, transmitting its net results—like geography, his- 
tory, or grammar ; or else because it gives the mastery 
of some art necessary to such transmission—as in the 
case of the arts of reading, and writing, or numerical 
calculation.” 

Rosenkranz’s admirable book is too well known to 
need a word of commendation in these columns. Its 
&ppearance marked an epoch in the treatment of educa- 
tional theory in Germany. It is a thorough-going phil- 

sophy of education. Not only is it systematic, but it 


brings all its details to the test of the highest principles 
of philosophy. He make; the acknowledged principle 
of Christian civilization, the foundation of his theory of 
education, and demonstrates its validity by an appeal to 
psychology on the one hand, and to the history of civi- 
lization on the other. This work has been justly called 
the best treatise on the philosophy of education ever 
written, and without doubt it is. 





CIVIL SERVICE AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 





Hon. LERoy D. Brown, STATE COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, OHIO. 


Once every year this association of school superinten- 
dents assemble at Washington. In the nation’s capital 
you renew your vows to your country, and you re-dedi- 
cate yourself to the great cause of education. 

As executive officers of the respective state systems 
of public schools, which you represent and which you 
are unselfishly and laboriously striving to improve, you 
are interested in all that pertains to administrative and 
executive work. As superintendents of schools, or as 
heads of systems of schools, you are profited by observ- 
ing the conduct and the methods of governors, presi- 
dents and other executive officers ; for, by such obser- 
vation, you are enabled the better to discharge the 
duties which devolve upon you in your own fields of 
labor. 

During the last fifty years the progress of public ed- 
cation in the United States has been marvelous. The 
growth of state systems of schools in this country, may 
be considered among the wonders of the age. Even the 
prophetic Horace Mann who was secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts board of education a half century ago, did not 
foresee the gigantic proportions to which these schools 
have developed. 

Strange it would be if a growth, at once so rapid and 
luxuriant, should be altogether sound and enduring. 

In the affections and judgment of the people are 
found all that is good in our government, but in the elec- 
tive system by which school officers are generally chosen, 
lies the greatest weakness of our school administration. 
The time was when only the best men were placed on 
school committees, or elected to serve on boards of edu- 
cation. 

But that time is, alas, too rapidly passing away. The 
‘* spoils system” which obtains in American politics, has 
worked its way steadily but surely into the boards that 
control the schools, If a school-house site is to be se- 
lected, not the site which is the most desirable is chosen, 
but that site for which a corrupt committee can obtain 
the most money for their votes. If a school building is 
to be erected, the best architect and the best builder are 
not so much desired, as an architect and a builder who 
will give up the largest per cent. of their reqjuneration 
for votes. The ‘‘ spoils system ” extends even to the em- 
ployment of superintendents and teachers. The poli- 
tician on the board of education gives his support to 
those from whom he has received favors, or from those 
who will reciprocate in the future. In the most vital 
matters, merit is of less consequence than ‘‘ influence.” 
What is the result? Poorer teachers, inferior schools, 
and a growing lack of faith in public education. Better 
the total annihilation of the people’s schools, than that 
these schools should become fountains of political pol- 
lution, or streams of financial impurity. 

Fortunately, an adequate remedy for these evils is 
suggested by the history of ‘‘ Civil Service Reform.” In 
my judgment, the friends of free government and of 
free schools owe a lasting debt of gratitude to Dorman 
B. Eaton and his co-laborers. I wish that Mr. Eaton’s 
great work on Civil Service in Great Britain could be in 
every public library, and that it might be studied -by 
every American, In that volume we learn of the ad- 
vantages of the ‘‘ merit system” in the appointment of 
public officers, and it is the ‘‘ merit system” which we 
need to-day in the selection of school officers, school 
superintendents, and teachers. 

The method of applying the “‘ merit system,” in our 
state would probably not be the best in all states, for 
state systems of education are dissimilar in many re- 
spects. But as courts are agencies of the people, and as 
such are subject to the will of the people, I am of the 
opinion that in some states it would be best for courts 
to appoint boards of education. In other states boards 
of education would better be appointed by a state board 
of education. It is probable that, in some cities at least, 
good boards of education may be best secured, by ap- 
j 








*Read at the recent; Washington meeting, 


peintments made by city councils. But the method of 
appointment is not so important as the kind of men ap- 
pointed. These men should have fitness for their duties. 
An intelligence and a character qualification should be 
required by the appointing power. In suggesting so 
radical a change in school management, I shall not be 
surprised at opposition. The politicians will oppose the 
change. The goody-goody superintendent who owes his 
position to influential relatives, to his church associates, 
or to his political friends will oppose the change ; and, in 
doing so, will probably say to the people that their voice 
should be heard in the choosing of school officers at gen 

eral elections, forgetting that courts, city councils, and 
state boards of education, can more surely choose 
efficient school officers, than the political caucus which 
too often thwarts the will of the people, by giving them 
worthless candidates who, in the excitement of election 
day, are chosen. 





SUGGESTIONS.* 





By Supt. A. W. Epson, Jersey City, N. J. 
PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


Children should be early taught to see correctly, think 
clearly, speak accurately, to give close attention and 
render prompt and willing obedience. Bad habits are 
easily formed, but are with great difficulty corrected. 

Asso much depends on a right start in school work. 
too great care cannot be exercised in the selection of 
teachers for these lower grades. New teachers should 
never be placed here to experiment, but successful ex- 
perience and superior merit should be considered neces- 
sary qualifications of a teacher for the lower primaries. 
Then let the ambition of these teachers be, not to take 
higher grade classes, but to perfect themselves as pri- 
mary teachers. There is no more honorable position. 


SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 


Teachers should be chosen, not because of personal 
friendship or political interests, not because they live in 
this or that district, not because they are the older grad- 
uates and the most pressing in their claims, but because 
they have been thoroughly tried and found to give 
promise of making excellent teachers. If, however, 
anyone in the teaching ranks is found to be incompetent; 
if, after a fair trial, she proves to be unable or unwilling 
to do good work, she should be dismissed from the 
service. 

SALARIES. 

The arrangement of the salary schedule, whereby 
teachers are paid according to length of service rather 
than grade of class taught, is a sensible and satisfactory 
one. Teachers should be placed in charge of classes 
where they can do the best work. Primary teachers 
should receive the same salary that grammar teachers 
do, and be as well satisfied to be appointed and retained 
in the primary department as in the grammar, 

The practice of dividing and advancing grades in order 
to get the benefit of a higher grade salary should be dis- 
continued. 

HEALTH OF PUPILS. 

Occasionally complaints are made that pupils are over- 
worked, that too much pressure is brought to bear on 
them, and that health is impaired through school work. 
This may be possible in one case in a thousand—not 
oftener. If a pupil's health suffers, the injury can be 
traced almost without exception to outside duties, even- 
ing parties, late dinners, loss of sleep, lack of exercise, 
etc., rather than to close application to study. If the 
greater part of studying is done at school and in school 
hours, as it should be, no intellectual or physical injury 
need result. Two divisions in a class allow plenty of time 
for the preparation of lessons, more time for recitation, 
and an opportunity for the formation of good habits of 
study. 

RECESSES. 

Principals and teachers are almost unanimous in their 
approval of the abolition of the out-door recess. No ad- 
verse criticism has been made by those who heed the 
rule in relation to general exercises. The rule is as fol- 
lows : 

“In the primary departments, there shall be a morning recess of 
fifteen minutes near the middle of the session. In the primary 
departments in the afternoon, and in the grammar departments, 
in both forenoon and afternoon, there shail be a recess of five 
minutes near the middle of the session, during which time the 
pupils shell engage in a general exercise in marching or calis 
thenics, and the rooms be thoroughly ventilated.” 

From a sanitary point of view no objections can be 
raised to this plan, while considerable time is saved and 


better work accomplished. 








*Nors.—From his last annua! report of board of education. 
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A THREE-WHEFLED MECHANISM. 


By M, CLEVELAND. 


A pedagogical preacher said to me not long since, 
‘Teachers need more soul,” I replied, ‘‘ Examiners 
need more soul.” ; 

My trouble is that I have too much soul for my own 
profit. Miss A, my companion teacher, laughs at me 
for it. She and I live together ina mechanism consist- 
ing of three wheels—Reading, Writ'ng, and ’Rithmetic. 
She exerts herself to make the wheels go round as many 
times a day as possible. I let my soul get in my way. 
Every revolution of each wheel is recorded, and when the 
examiner comes with his note-book, he never asks why 
my wheels have not turned as many times as hers. I 
often wonder what would be the result if he should do 
so, and [ should reply : 

‘I stopped here to march or beat time to the music 
of the band pliying outside the window, so that my 
pupils’ rhythmic sense might receive opportune culti- 
vation. 3 

“I paused here to awaken admiration for Tommy’s 
chivalry in saving Sallie from the terrible geese, and to 
der pen the impression by letting the children draw the 
exc ting scene on their slates. 

‘*I stopped the wheels a moment again to draw a 
telling parallel between Washington's noble courage 
when a truto-speahing boy, and his fearlessness as a 
soldier in manhood. It touched a heroic chord, as the 
boys’ faces plainly showed, and I gained tact for other 
lessons like it. 

*‘T let an exercise in writing slip one day, because a 
little fellow seemed anxious to describe his father’s 
slaughter-house, and I thought it a good opportunity to 
disp'ay and arouse anxiety regarding the manner of 
putting the animals to death ; to move the httle hearts 
with a desire to have the necessary killing done as 
quickly an! as painlessly as possible.” 

1 wonder what he wou'd say, or if he would be in- 
duced to give me an additional mark for incid nta) 
teaching? I stand too much in awe of him to ask. 

It is painful for me to know that my companion 
teacher ‘‘ brings more credit to the school,” and that 
she is therefore more popular with principals, examin 
ers, etc.; but I cannot help seizing opportunities for 
character-buildiug, and I don't want to. Do you think 
examiners will learn to draw just comparisons in my 
day? 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not aiways original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shou.d be. 




















IMPATIENCE IN RECITATION. 





By Etta M. Powers. 


Let us step into your school-room. A class in arith- 
metic isreciting. You suddenly turn upon one of the 
members of the class ; and, with a quickness peculiar to 
yourself, abruptly a-k a question, You wait just long 
enough for the pupil to discover to whom the question 
is directed ; and, before he has time to arrange his an- 
swer in his mind, with a startling suddenness, ‘‘ Next” 
rings out from your lips, and the answer is hastily 
seized from another ; and in the same confused haste, the 
recitation is conducted. Those who lag behind in a 
road where others are traveling, are always in a cloud 
of dust. How dusty, then, must be the brains of those 
who are less quick, and hesitate from timidity? How 
can this cloud of dust become settled? Perhaps their 
dullness is made more prominent by such words as: 
“Think quick, Joha!” ‘Haven't you mastered this 
lesson, Jane?” “I can’t have any hesitation ; now 
think.” If the answer was half formed, such words 
would drive it into infinitesimal pariicles of dust, and 
nothing is manifested except that clouded, dusty mind. 
They are human, and cannot be driven like dumb beasts. 
Give them room, light, freedom of thought and soul. 





HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


(Questions aske‘ in the New Paitz, N. Y., State Normal School, 
by Prof. Gorge Griffith ) 

Among each of the following, what was the chief end 
of education, and the part of man’s nature most culti- 
vated ? 

1. The ancient Hindoos., 2. The ancient Jews. 
8, The Romans. _ 4, The Knights, 
5, The Americans of to-day. 





At about what time, and in what country, did each of 
the following educators live ; and for what, in educa- 
tion, was each most noted ? 

6. Socrates. 7. Luther. 

9. Froebel. 10. Horace Mann. 

11-15. Name five very important educational books, 
and give the author, approximate date, and general 
character of each book? 

16-19. Give what you regard as the best four principles 
or rules of teaching discussed in class. 

20-23. Give a concrete application of each to actual 
teaching. 

Briefly describe : 

24, The school-system of Germany to-day. 

25. The free-school movement in New York state. 


8. Rousseau. 





A LESSON ON MAGNETISM. 





Facts :—The power of attraction which a magnet 
possesses is called magnetism, from the name of the 
ancient city of Magnesia, in Lydia (Asia Minor). 

Metals, such as bismuth, antimony, zino, and tin, etc., 
being repelled by magnets, are call. d diamagnetic. 

In certain substances, such as iron and nickel, mag- 
netism can be excited by another magnet, or by that 
huge magnet, the very earth itself. 

In magnetism there are positive and negative poles, 
and one is always accompanied by the other, no matter 
how large or small the maguet may be. 

Another peculiarity of the magnet is that it always 
has its two poles at the ends, with a neutral point be- 
tween. 

A piece of steel can be magnetized by simply rubbing 
it with another magnet. To prove this, ruba needle 
over one of the poles of a permanent magnet, when the 
needle will become independently magnetic. 

The most powerful magnets are made by induction, 
as follows: 

A covered wire is coiled around a steel bar, which is 
to be magnetized, and a current of electricity is passed 
tbrough the wire. Under this process the bar becomes 
permanently magnetized. Sometimes magnets made 
his way will sustain twenty-eight to thirty times their 
own weight. 

EXPERIMENTS :—To show the neutral point, roll a 
magnet in some iron filings (emery or magnetic sund 
will answer), when they will become attached in clus- 
cers around the poles, while the center will be perfectly 
free from the filings. 

Wax a sheet of paper and stretch it on a wooden 
frame; then place a m»gnet directly under and touch- 
ing the paper, when, by sprinkling iron filings on the 
waxed surface and gently tapping the frame, beauti- 
ful and symmetrical curves will be formed. To per- 
manently fix these, hold a hot flat-iron over the paper 
till the wax becomes softened ; then, by removing the 
iron and allowing the wax to harden, the filings will 
remain fastened to the paper. 

To illustrate the law of induction, place a piece of 
soft iron, such as an ordinary nail, in contact with a 
magnet. If the iron be then dipped in some iron 
filings, they will adhere to the nail only so long as 
the connection between the magnet and the nail re- 
mains unbroken, thus proving that soft iron is only 
capable of being made a temporary magnet. 

When two poles of opposite polarity are brought to- 
gether, they are mutually neutralized. To show this, 
suspend a number of nails on the positive (+-) pole of a 
magnet, when, upon touching with another pole of neg- 
ative (—) polarity, the nails will fall. 

The Magic Signboard.—Having traced some letters 
with a magnet on a steel plate (of one-twentieth inch 
thickness), we show to our assembled companions a 
smooth, plain surface; you and I—who are in the 
secret—quietly throw some iron filings against the 
plate, when, lo! suddenly the letters invisible to mortal 
eye appear written in letters of iron. 

THE Compass :—By looking back to ancient times, we 
will see that the compass was invented, according to 
the Chinese annals, at the very remote date of 2,634 
B.C., when it is said that an emperor by the name of 
How-ang-ti, invented an instrument for indicating the 
south, It appears that its first use was for traveling by 
land. It is believed that it was used at sea for the first 
time aLout 300 A.D. 

The essential part of a compass is a magnetic needle, 
delicately balanced so as to allow it free swing on a 
horizontal axis, The circumference described by the 
points of the needle are marked so as to show the direor 





tions N., 8., E,, W; 


A first-rate compass can be made by the youthful ex- 
perimenter by suspending an ordinary steel knittine- 
needle by a split silk thread, magnetizing and rebal- 
ancing it. 

If the needle is balanced before magnetizing, it will 
make what is called a dipping needle, which is an in- 
strument showing the dip or inc\inatio.. of terrestrial 
magnetism. As you proceed farther north, the needle 
becomes more perpendicular: while, if you proceed 
south, the needle will become horizontal at a place 
called the magnetic equator, which is near the geozra- 
phical equator. 

The optician, Robert Norman. of London, in the year 
1576, invented and constructed the first dipping needle, 
and ascertained the dip in London at that time to be 
nearly 70 degrees. 





DRAWING EXERCISES. 





By Pror. Gro. E. LItTLE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














DIRECTIONS FOR No. 1.—Draw a square; divide e3ch 
side into tbree parts ; draw the diagouals ; draw a light, 
dotted line, joining the left point on upper side and 
lower point on right side; one joini:g the left point on 
upper side with upper point on left side; and one jvuin- 
ing the lower point on mght side with right po'nt on 
lower side. These are the guide lines. Notice, then, 
that the points on the sides of the square determine 
where different lines of the outline of head shall begin 
andend. The upper line of head foll »wsthe first dotied 
line, the ears the second. and the mouth and nose thie 
third. The eye is placed where the two diagonals cross. 











Nos, IL., III., and IV., may be placed on the board by 
the teacher, and drawn the pu ils by imitation ; or, 
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THE HEIGHT OF LETTERS. 

The following is a story by which Miss Waldron of P. 
S. No. 32, Brooklyn, attained success in teaching the 
beight of letters : 

Edna may read the sentence, “ Lily Smith is a good 
girl.” 

Annie muy poiut to, and trace, with the pointer all 
the capital letters in the sentence. 

Cassie may point to all the letters that are as tall, or 
high as L and 8. 

Now children, we will call L and 8. the parentsof all 
these little letters (pointing to the letters one space high), 
and this, pointing Lo the letter J isaunt / who has come to 
help mamma L take care of the children. You see 
she is just as high as mamma or papa, and she is kept 
very busy lo king after the little ones who have just 
commenced to go te school. 

These little ones are in Miss L's room. Their feet rest 
on the base line (explain what the base of anything is), 
and their heads touch the line above, which we call the 
head-line. ‘ 

Now we come to r and 8, These are children who 
have been promoted once, They are now in this class; 
their heads you see come alittle way over the line. (Make 
the parts of the r and 8 that extend over the line with 
colored chalk.) 

Here we come to t and d. We will call them our 
brother and sister who are up s.airs; they are two 
stories bigh. 

Last but not least comes the baby of the family, g. 
Her head is between the lines like a, but her clothes are 
so long that they hang two spaces below the base line. 
You must hold her very carefully or her clothes will 
hang like the g, and that will never do. 

In the word “‘ good,” and in all words in which the short 
curved line is used to connect the letters, I called it 
the bridge. It has been walked on so much that it is 
bent in the center. 

In telling a story to the class adapt your language to 
their understanding. 











SEEDS. 





The cuts illustrating the articles on SEEDS, AND ROOTS AND 
STEMS are taken from “ Youman’s Descriptive Botany,” by per- 
mission of D. Appleton & Co., publishers, New York. 

APPARATUS.— Lhe seeds of the pumpkin, squash, bean, 
pea, apple, corn, oats, and barley, in different stages of 
germination. 

METHOD.—Provide each of the scholars with a large, 
dried specimen—as, for instance, a broad bean. Exam- 
ine is carefully ; pomt out the scar or mark where the 
seed was aitached to the fruit ; show that at one end of 
the seed there is a tiny aperture. The teacher can show 
that this is so by soaking it in hot water for a short 
time, and then gently squeezing it, a drop of water is 
seen to escape by this aperture. Peeling the skin from 
off the seed, the scholars will notice the two coats, 
Upon laying the seed open, the teacher will draw atten- 
tion to each part which goes to make up the body of the 
seed: the embryo or young plant, and the twolarge, 





fleshy lobes or cotyledons, When studying the structure 
,of the grain of wheat, they will learn that there is in 
the nucleus of the seed a substance, albumen, in addi- 
tion to the embryo of the plant. In addition to this, 
another point of difference will be pointed out. ‘lhe 
seed of the bean contains two lobes, whereas the wheat 
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Before the seed can shéw signs of life it must be 
softened by the moistness of the substahce in which 
it is placed. The coating then splits, a little root be- 
gins to mske its way downwards, and a little stem 
bearing seed-leaves appears abuve. Between the seed- 





leaves is a bud, which is carried upwards a little by the 
growing of the stem, and then spreads out as the first 
foliage-leaf or leaves. The plant is now provided with 
means of supporting itself ; the substance of the first 
hittle root and stem were stored up in the seed. From 
seeds, entirely new plants are made, 

Point out the radicle and stem bud. Compare the con- 
ditions under which a seed exists in and out of the 
ground, Pupils should examine the different seeds, 
and find all the parts; and, if old enough, should be 
taught the proper names of the parts of the seed ; seed- 
coat, the skin or coat outside the seed; kernel 
or nucleus, the part inside of seed-coat ; albumen, the 
fleshy part around the embryo; embryo, the young 
plant contained in the seed; radicle, the little root ; 
plumule, the upper end of embryo; also the terms di- 
cotyledon, seed having two lobes ; monocotyledon, seed 
having one lobe ; all of which are shown in the above 
illustrations. 

Forms OF SzEDS.—Mushrooms, mosses, ferns, and sea- 
weeds, are flowerless ; their seeds are called “‘ spores,” 
Other forms are the szmple seed of the rose and butter- 
cup; the nut, that enclosed in a stony shell covered 
with pulp, as the cherry, almond, peach ; that enclosed 
in a shell not stony, like the horse-chestnut and acorn ; 
the berry; as the grape, gooseberry, currant. Some- 
times there are many fruits in one cluster, as the mul- 
berry and pine-cone; or the fruit may consist of a pod 
containing many seeds, like the pea or bean. 





ROOTS AND STEMS. 





APPARATUS.—Blackboard, etc.; peas or beans which 
have been soaked in water (kept warm), or allowed to 
remain in the soil till they have germinated ; a sharp 
knife ; as many plants as can be obtained. 

Foop AND CIRCULATION.—The living, human body is in 
constant need of new material with which to provide 
for growth and decay. To supply this want, and to 
keep up the warmth, man takes different things from 
the air, from water, and from various solid substances. 
These chiefly enter the body by the mouth. 

Compare the circulation in man and plants. All liv- 
ing things require to be continually taking in new 
material for this same purpose. Most plants find what 
they want in the air and water. The former they take 
in by their kaves; the latter by their roots. 

In our bodies the food enters the blood, and is carried 
by it through blood- vessels to the place where it is re- 
quired. In a plant, the liquid entering at the root, 
soaks through the stem and branches as sap, until it 
reaches the leaves, where, coming in contact with the 
air, it is somewhat changed. The liquid passes back 
through the branches and trunk, nourishing every part 
of the tree as it has need. 

Roots.—Show the germination of the pea or bean, 
letting the children distinguish between the young root 
and uwtem. Lead the children to see the necessity for 
large and long tree-roots by drawing attention to what 
was said about their functions in the last division. 
When the seed has been sown, the first signs of life are 
the appearance of the little root and stem; the former 
generally finding its way downwards, and the latter 
growing upwards. After a time, in the case of large 
trees, the roots are of great thickness and extent. 











Sortie redts have oné main part, called a tap-root. con- 
taining the origin of morc or less numerous hair-like 
rootlets, Tt is thes rootlets that chiefly do the work of 
sucking in water from the soil in which they grow. 
Show carrot. radish, beet, and parsnip. 





Illustrate the fibrous roots by showing some specimens 
of grass, also Indian corn and the strawherry plant. In 
each of these a mass of fibers grows downward from 
the base of the stem, In some cases, even before the 
plants are well grown, fresh roots strike into the earth 
from various points along the stems or branches. Some 
creepers throw out roots from the stem, and these fas- 
ten themselves to the object over which the plant is 
growing. The tendrils of the grare-vine and Virginian 
creeper are not roots, but branches ; those of the pea are 
leaves. 


DEFINITION.—A root is that part of a plant which has 
no buds, and which, by fixing itself in the earth, or to 
some other plant, serves to draw in food and acts as a 
support. 

The potato is not a root, because it bears leaf-buds— 
the eyes ; nei: ber are the thickened bulbs of the crocus, 
onion, and hyacinth, roots, but stems, with the:r leaves 
folded closely together. 

Classify the followimg as having fibrous or tap-roots: 
rose bush, pear-tree, currant-bush, fern, beets, corn- 
plants, buttercups, daisies, hyacizrths, violets, and 
vulips. 





REPRODUCTION EXERCISES. 





By Carrie A, Beatriz, Cambridge, N. Y. 


We regard reproduction stories as a very valuable ex- 
ercise. Besides supplementing the writing, speiling, and 
reading exercises of the lower grades, indeed we may 
say of all grades, it aids in foranng habits 0’ accuracy, 
strengthens the memory, and develops the imagination. 
If conducted in a sprightly way by the teacher, it gives 
much pleasure to the pupils. And later, when the 
language lessons must combine with, or merge into, 
technical grammar, the dry lesson is already under- 
stvuod from some principle previously taught in the re- 
production exercises. 

Just when to commence this work we cannot say, but 
as soon as the child can write legibly, he is ready for the 
fir+t steps. “Let him tell in a few lines the story con- 
tained in the reading lesson. It has been fouod by ex- 
perience it is not best to limit the pupils as to length, 
only so far as to prevent the lazy ones from shirking. 
The incorrect expressions, and mistakes iv spelling and 
capitals’ should be’ corrected carefully each time, and 
then have the pupil read his own production. We no- 
tice no dull, slow reading when he reads his own version 
of the story. All is life and sprightliness. 

Next give a simple little picture and have pupils tell 
the story they see in it. This makes them observe 
closely, and helps their imagination. The child who 
has been read to a great dea! at home, will usually pro- 
duce the best story at first, but the others soon learn. 
Then give them about ten worils that can be used in 
connection with a picture, and ask them to put them 
into a story. It enlarges their vocabulary, and teaches 
them t» use correctly the words they learn. 

Now try reading .hem a short story, and having them 
reproduce it. In this; require them to be very accurate 
in stating the leading facts. It aids the memory, and 
we firmly believe that, 1f carefully pursued, this course 
would do much toward eradicating the habit of care- 
lessly listening to, and inaccurately repeating what is 
heard, the habit that so often makes great trouble in 
life. At this stagé’we would have them carefully copy 
the exercise when corrected, being sure that they ob- 
serve their’ mistakes and understand the correction. 
Allow no poor work of any kiod, and margins, capital- 
ization, and punctuation will never be the trouble to 
them, that we find it is to those who never even copied 
® paragraph from their reader and noticed the periods. 

The work already > oo of may be all chat can be 
done before grades, where dia- 
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have then taken some simple piece of poetry, analyzed 
the thought, studied the meaning of the words, and then 
reproduced the piece in prose. It is a pleasant and pro- 
fitable exercise, and will teach children to enjoy poetry. 

From this glide to original composition work, being 
careful to give them some points on the subject, that 
they may not be compelled to seek help elsewhere. 
The subject should be selected by the teacher. that there 
may be no chance for copying some short article, and 
passing it in for ortginal work. 

Just how much time each day or each week should be 
given to this work we do notsay. Never let the pupils 
get tired of it. They often bring stories with the re- 
quest that it be their next lesson. If possible use the 
story, and if there are not points enough to merit ob- 
servation, have the work read in class and correct the 
mistakes orally. 

This article was not intended to reach to the province 
of rhetoric and composition, but to trace the steps in 
reproduction work, and to show the benefits of the 
course, benefits which no ether exercise can give 80 
completely and pleasantly. 





HISTORY STORIES. 





BENEDICT ARNOLD’S BOYHOOD.—I. 


Benedict Arnold was a very cruel boy, and was 
shunned by his schoolmates, and hated by them for his 
selfishness and cruelty. He loved to torture insects and 
all small animals. and would scatter around fine pieces 
of broken glass, and watch for barefooted boys to come 
along; and then when their feet were bleeding, he 
would stand by and laugh at them. Dogs, cats, and 
birds all seemed to know him, and hurried to get out of 
his way. 

QUESTIONS. 

What kind of a man did Benedict Arnold become? 

(Notr.—The teacher may here relate the history of 
his treason.) 

Why was it mean for him toscatter pieces of glass on 
the ground? 

Why did he laugh? 

Why did cats and dogs run away from him? 

How can we make the animals our friends? 

What kind of boys love to torture insects ? 

What do lions and tigers do to their prey? 

What kind of dispositions have lions and tigers? 

Can they learn to be kird and patient? Why? 

Can boys and girls learn to be kind? Why? 

If a child continues to be cruel, what kind of a char- 
acter will he have when he grows up? (NotTg.—Teach 
the meaning of the word character.) 

In what way do kind and happy men and women be- 
come 80? 

Why do you like cheerful and polite people ? 

What kind of people do you dislike? Why? 

In what way can you become so that you will like 
yourselves ? 





A MAN WHO WAS NOT AFRAID TO WORK.—Il,. 


During the War of Independence, it became necessary 
at one time to build breastworks on Dorchester Heights. 
The work had continued for several days, and there 
were not men enough to do it in the time required. 
One morning a gentleman on horseback rode into the 
enclosure, and looking round, saw an empty wheelbar- 
row standing near, and not far off was an idle soldier. 

‘““Why do you not work with the others,” said the 
gentleman. 

‘*T am a corporal, sir,” he replied. 

The gentleman immediately dismounted, took the 
spade and wheelbarrow, filled it with sand, and wheeled 
it to the breastworks, emptied it, and wheeled the bar- 
row back toits place; then, without a word, mounted his 
horse and rode away. The idle corporal had learned a 
lesson he would never forget, for he had seen Gen. 
Washington do what he would not do. 


SUGGESTIONS, 


Ask why Washington did not tell the corporal to go 
to work. Get the pupils to say that doing is better than 
telling. It is better to say ‘‘Come!” than ‘‘Go!” We 
cannot expect others to do what we are unwilling our- 
selves todo. It is no disgrace towork. Thebest people 
are not ashamed to work when necessary. What is 
work? Why is work by some considered a disgrace? 
What kind of work is a disgrace? Ought we to work if 
we are not obliged to? Who work hardest? Who get 
the best pay for work? What kinds of pay do we get? 
Why do some people dislike to work ? , 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 





MAY. 
1.—Sona. 
II,—SELECTIONS FOR RECITATION, 
1. 


For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone ; 
the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in our land. Sol. ii: 11, 12. 


2. 
The night is mother of the day, 
The winter of the spring, 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 


Behind the clouds the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His hope with all. 
— WHITTIER. 
8. 
Thou pulse of joy, whose throb beats time 
For daisied field, for blossoming spray ! 
To dance of leaf and song-bird’s chime, 
Set all the prose of life to rhyme. 
Ring in the May! 
—Mary ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


4, 
One afternoon, in sad, unquiet mood, 
I passed beside this tiny, bright-faced flower, 
And begged that he would tell me, if he could, 
The secret of his joy through sun and shower. 


He looked at me with open eyes, and said : 
‘IT know the sun is somewhere shining clear, 
And when I cannot see him overhead, 
I try to be a little sun right here.” 
—WILLIs Boyp ALLEN. 
5. 
Apple blossoms, billowy brightness 
On the tide of May, 
Oh, to wear your rose-touched whiteness ! 
Flushing into bloom with lightness 
To give life away! 
—Lucy LaRcom. 


6. 
WHAT THE JONQUIL SAID, 
It is early, I know, 
Early and chilly : 
But I have an engagement 
With Daffy-down-dilly. 


It’s the time o’ year 
For the litter and muss, 
And the gardens and borders 
Depend upon us. 
Mary F. Butts, in St. Nicholas. 


4 

THE RHODORA. 
In May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black waters with their beauty gay ; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 


Rhodora! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 
Why thou wert there, O, rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 
—EMERSON. 
8. 
RaIN AND THE FLOWERS. 
To the great, brown house where the flowerets live, 
Came the Rain with its tap, tap, tap! 
And whispered : ‘‘ Violet, Snowdrop, Rose, 
Your pretty eyes must now unclose 
Frem your long wintry nap !” 
Said the Rain with its tap, tap, tap! 








From the doors they peeped with a timid gaze, 
Just to answer this tap, tap, tap! 

Miss Snowddop courtesied a sweet ‘‘ Good-day !” 
Then all came nodding their heads so gay. 

And they said : ‘‘ We’ve had our nap, 

Thank you, Rain, for your tap, tap, tap !” 


QUEEN 


Il.—OTHER SELECTIONS : 
“The Voice of the Grass.” By Mrs. Sarah Roberts 


“To the Dandelion.” By James Russell Lowell, ALICE 
‘*May Evening.” By William Cullen Bryant. 

“May.” By H. W. Longfellow. 

“*The Woods in May.” By Walter Scott. 


III.—FLOWERS OF THE May. 


(This piece may be spoken by a child twelve or thirteen years 
old. As she says, “* Here comes little Millie,” enter a little child 
with a basket of spring flowers. The speaker should take the 
flowers from the basket as she names each one, the little child 
looking very happy all the time.) QUEE} 


Acaller! Who is it? 

To make me a visit, 

Here comes little Millie ! 

How are you to-day? 

And, pray, let me ask it, 

What is in your basket? Youn 
Ab! now I can see; 

It is flowers of the May! 


Tn nosegays you’ve bound them ; 
Tll guess where you found them - 
These buds on the bough 

Of the apple-tree grew ; 

And under the shadow 

Of ferns in the meadow 

You gathered these violets, 
Tender and blue. 


Your flower-bed, I fancy, 
Has given this pansy ; 
And close by the road, 
Grew these buttercups wild. 
O, flowers of the May, love, 
Are sweet in their way, love ; 
But sweeter by far 
Is a good little child. 

(Kisses the child.) 


IV.—THE May. By six girls. 


(May Queen should dress in white. Others have costumes 
trimmed with flowers that they represent.) 


(Two young ladies standing together.) 


First young lady :— 


The children in our little school 

Have learnt the strangest play ; 

They all imagine they are flowers, 
And Lizzie is the May ; 

And here they come, and we must go; 
They love to play at will— 

But step aside a little way 

And we can see them still. 


(Exeunt young ladies.—Enter Mary, the Daisy ; 
Martha, the Buttercup ; and Alice, the Violet.) 
MARTHA :— 

Here, Alice, you stand close by me, 
And keep your eyes downcast ; 
For you’re the modest violet 

And you will speak the last. 


(Enter May Queen.) 


Oh, welcome, welcome, queenly May ! 
The daisy flower am I; 

I kept my blossoms folded close 
Beneath the April sky ; 

But when the air grew doubly sweet 
With music and perfume, 

I knew that you had come indeed, 
And it was time to bloom. 


QUEEN :— 
Oh, welcome, little daisy flower ! 
Your modest face is dear ; 
There is magic in your timid smile, 


(Turns to the Buttercup.) 


Bat, pray, whom have we here? 


MARTHA :— 
Oh, welcome, Queen ! I wear the dress 
That once my mother wore ; 
You may remember having seen 
A buttercup before ; 
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They say I’m but an idle weed, 
As useless as I’m gay ; 

But there was never yet a flower 
More loyal to the May. 


QUEEN :— 


Oh, welcome ! welcome ! well I know 
Your sunshine-loving race : 

*Twere sad, indeed, if I had failed 

To meet your honest face. 


ALICE :— 


Oh, welcome! welcome! lovely maid, 
I have not much to bring, 

I’m but the humble violet, 

The frailest flower of spring ; 

But since, before the roses bloom, 

Tt must be mine to die, 

Oh, give to me one gentle smile, 

Ob, do not pass me by ! 


QUEEN : — 


Thrice welcome, little violet ! 

I love your blossoms blue ; 

’Mid all the flowers of spring there’s not 
A dearer one than you! 


(Enter young lady.) 


Young Lady :— 


Oh, welcome! welcome! Queen of May ! 

With garlands round your brow ! 

And welcome all the train of flowers ! 

Your mothers want you now. 

Right pleasant is your childish play, 

And bright the spring-time hours ; 

But little children that are good, 

Are sweeter than the flowers. (Exeunt.) 
—MACAULAY’s DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 





THE RICHEST PRINCE. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF J. KERNER. 


‘‘ Splendid,” said the Prince of Saxon, 
‘Ts my land ; her strength is fine ; 
Silver yields her precious mountains 
Down in many a gloomy mine.” 
‘‘See my land’s luxurious plenty,” 
Spoke the Elector of the Rhine, 
‘‘Golden corn is in her valleys, 
On her mountains noble wine.” 
‘“‘ Mighty cities, wealthy convents,” 
Louis of Bavaria cried, 
‘Place my land in point of treasure 
With your countries side by side.” 
Eberhart, surnamed the Bearded, 
Wurtemburg’s beloved Lord, 
Said : ‘‘ My country has no cities, 
Yield her mounts no silver hoard ; 
Yet a treasure holds concealing : 
None in forest is so blest, 
I my head can safely shelter, 
On each loyal subject’s breast.” 
Then cried out the Prince from Saxon, 
From Bavaria, from the Rhine : 
‘* Bearded Count? you are the richest ; 
’Tis your land bears jewels fine.” 

—M. O. GRAVEs. 





WHY? 


By 8S. C. CLarg. 
A Recitation for Two Boys. 


Why row against a mighty stream, 


Its ice- bound sources to explore, 


While with its current we may drift 


*Mid mildest air and blooming shore ? 


The sources of the turbid streams, 


That drain the common earth below, 


Are free from all impurities, 


And beautified by heaven-born snow. 


Why stem the tide of an angry sea 


That serves to a land of fruits and flowers, 


While all before forbidding looks 


The sea unknown, and darkness lowers? 


The ‘‘ unknown sea” in every age, 


Surrounds the fairest isles of earth, 


And fearful winds do guard them well, 


To measure the mariners’ might and worth. 


Why seek the mountain’s summit high, 


While tempting plains lie calm below ; 


Can toil to reach that rocky height, 


Yield half so much as the vales below ? 





The distant view, the lofty point 
Alone reveals the vale’s true worth ; 
The body and the soul must climb, 
To know the noblest gifts of earth. 


The opposing forces of this world, 
Entice or hold us to the sod 

Of common thought or selfish aim, 
To keep us from our home with God. 


But every true and noble boy, 
That keeps the upward path of life, 

Shall make each foeman’s strength his own, 
By overcoming in the strife. 





Let’s find the sunny side of men, 
Or be believers in it ; 

A light there is in every soul 
That takes the pains to win it. 

Oh ! there's a slumbering good in all, 
And we perchance may wake it ; 
Our hands contain the magic wand— 

This life is what we make it. 





In the Memorial Exercise, on page 245 of last week’s 
issue, the types made us say “pike” instead of “pipe” 
that belonged to John Brown. Teachers should make 
the correction. 





THINGS: TO TELL PUPILS. 





A MURDEROUS SEA-FLOWER.—Imagine a very large dou- 
ble aster, with a great many long petals of a light green 
color, glossy satin, and each one tipped with rose-color. 
But those lovely waving petals have to provide for a large, 
open mouth, which is hidden down deep among them. The 
instant a foolish little fish touches oue of the rosy tips, he 
is struck with poison as fatal to him as lightning. He be- 
comes numb, and in a moment more is drawn into the large 
greedy mouth. Then the arms unclose and wave again in 
the water. 





NATURE’s WORKSHOP.—W hat we call invention has been 
long since anticipated in nature. The finest file made by 
man is a rough affair when compared with a Dutch rush 
used by Cabinet-makers, The jaws of the turtle and tor- 
toise are natural scissors. Rodents have chisel teeth, and 
hippopotami have adze teeth, which are constantly repaired 
as they are worn, ‘The carpenter’s plane is anticipated by 
the jaws of a bee. The woodpecker has a powerful little 
hammer. The burr-stones of mills are a copy of molar 
teeth. The hoofs of a horse are made of parallel plates like 
a carriage spring. The iron mast of a modern sbip is 
strengthened by deep ribs running along its interior. A 
porcupine quill is strengthened by similar ribs. 





MOosQuiToEs.—Mosquitoes are produced from eggs which 
float on the water. When these are hatched they are little 
worms and seem to hang head downward, when they are 
called “‘ Wigglers.”” They change their skins several times, 
then become a kind of chryzalis in a little case or cocoon, 
which, like'the caterpillar, they soon burst, and drying their 
newly found wings, they fly away into the air in search of 
food. Mosquitoes infest forests and marshy places in every 
country and in every climate ; in cold Siberia and Lapland, 
as well as in the hot valley of the Amazon. 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 





The Central Labor Union of Illinois proposes to bring before 
the legislature a bill empowering the state to buy up the coal 
mines and run them in the interest of consumers and miners. 

George R. Graham, once the publisher of Graham's Magazine, 
for which Edgar A. Poe wrote literary articles, is now an aged 
and almost friendless invalid in a New York hospital. Thirty-five 
or forty years ago he was a power in the literary world. 

Commercial travelers talk of boycotting certain railroads, if the 
mileage rates are raised. 

The Ohio legislature has passed a law establishing township 
organization, in place of the district school system. 

It is predicted that there wil) be 15,000 teachers in attend 














Mr. Lindsley is confident that the time is fast drawing on when 
this art will be taught in all our higher schools, and be used in al! 
business and social) transactions. 

The report of the loss of the sailing steamer “ Eagle,” of St 
Johns, N. F., is confirmed. Of the 260 men on board, not one 
survives to tell the story of the disaster. The vessel was last seen 
about 100 miles northwest of St. Johns. 

Henry M. Stanley says in a letter, that the British government 
is losing its foothold in Africa. 

Mr. Fairchild began his duties as Secretary of the Treasury on 
April 2. Judge Maynard was appointed assistant secretary. 

John G. Saxe, the noted wit and poet, died in Albany March 31. 

The Rev. Dr. Joreph Cummings, president of the Northwestern 
University at Evanston, Ill... has celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day, and his friends have given bim a purse of $1,500 for a trip to 
Europe. 

The Decorator and Furnisher for March, gives some good sug- 
gestions for apartment furnishings, and architectural and win- 
dow designs; curious decorations ; examples of ornamental iron 
work ; stage-settings, stencil ceilings; ornamental lamps, and 
other matters within its province. The magazine is at once 
artistic and practical, and must be a welcome visitor in the home. 

The Rev. Dr., Charles F. Deems, of the Church of the Strangers, 
in this city, has been invited to deliver this year’s Commence- 
ment address at the University of Georgia. 

President Dwight, of Yale, will be the ruest of Judge Finch at 
Albany this week on his visit to attend the Yale Alumni dinner. 
They were college classmates. 

Professor and Mrs. Goldwin Smith are in Philadelphia, and were 
entertained at dinner at Wootten. 

Judge Albion Tourgee thinks the present generation has hed 
three great apostles of the beautiful, Carlyle, Ruskin, and 
Beecher. 

The Duke of Westminster, who is now sixty years old, has 
promised to give $5,000 a year, during the remainder of bis life, 
for the building of churches. 

Prof. Francis M. Burdick. of Hamilton college, has accepted a 
professorship in Cornell University’s new Jaw school. 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








Arthur Tscheulin, aged thirteen years, was accidentally shot in 
the head by Bernard Reilly, a playmate, April 5,at New York 
grammar school No. 58. The bullet entered the brain. Reilly 
was arrested. 

The inter-state commerce law went into effect April 5. 

An equestrian statue of General Albert Sidney Jobnston, who 
was killed in the battle of Shiloh, was vnveiled in New Orleans, 
April 6. Jefferson Davis was the speaker of the day. 

Six men were killed by an explosion of gas in a mine at Venita, 
Indian Territory, April 6. , 

A third track is being constructed on Third Avenve elevated 
railway It is proposed to run express trains between Ninth 
Street and One Hundred an? Twenty-ninth Street, night and 
morning, stopping at three or four intermediate stations. 


The Secretary of the Navv has invited proposals from ship 


builders of the United States, for the construction of five new 
war veszels. 
Ten thousand men are at work on M. delLesseps’ Panama 


canal. It is expected to have it completed in 1889, 

The prohibition amendment to the state constitution in Michi- 
gan was defeated, after a hard struggle. 

The railroad commissioners of New York are prenaring a re- 
port on the 3,500 railroad bridges in the state. 

Miss Catharine T.. Wolfe died at her home, 13 Madieron Avenue, 
New York, April 4, leaving a fortune es'imated at $20,000,000. 
During her life, she gave away several millions to various schools 
and charitable institutions. 

The King of Corea has memorialized the Chinese government 
to relieve him of hie kinglv office, and substitute a governor- 
generalship for the kingdom. 


The United States Supreme Court has decided against the mo- 
tion fer an injunction restraining the collection of taxes from 
thirty-five National banks of New York City. 

The British government has forwarded to Washington a pro- 
posal for the settlement of our dispute with Canada, which it 
hopes will belp to more amicable relations between the Dominion 
and the United States. 

The legislatures of Illinois and Nebraska have expressed by 
resolution their sympathy with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell, in 
their fight against the coercion bill. 

Good Friday was observed in New York by the closing of the 
banks and many other places of business. 

The government of Great Britain threatens to seize Tortugas 
island from Hayti to satisfy a debt. 

President Cleveland, in answer to a communication from 





at the meeting of the National Educational Association, in 
Chicago next summer. 

Henry Ward Beecher had a curious love for finger-rings and 
gave a great many away. He took a great delight in play ing with 
gems and precious stones, and always carried in his pocketsa 
choice variety. His taste was exquisite and his judgment of 
value extremely accurate. He often pre-ented a ring t° a friend. 
He would take a ring from his pocket, slip it on the recipient’s fin- 
ger and say nothing. He greatly enjoyed the surprise occasioned 
by such gifts, and it was to him all the response he desired. 

One of the best known, and most successful of American 
authors of shorthand systems, Mr. D. P. Lindsley, now of Phila- 
delphia, announces a new style—not anew system—especially 
adapted to literary uses, to correspondence, and general business 
purposes, outside of professional shorthand work. This has been 
Mr. Lindsley’s leading object from the first; but be has never 
before fully completed his plan. He now announces a text-book 





embodying bis revised scheme. 


ts asking for the closing of American markets to 
Canadian fish products, says that the act of retaliation must be 
enforced, if at all, to maintain the national honor, and not to 
protect any particular interest. 

Six steamships landed 4,273 immigrants at Castle Garden, April 
8, an unusually large number, considering the time of year. 

It is reported that Canadian Indians have been making raids 
into Montana, and that conriderable property has been destroyed. 
This may lead to more complications with Cansda. 

Two sbocks of earthquake were felt at Burlington, Vt., April 10. 

John T. Raymund, the actor, died at Evansville, Ind., April 10. 

The fine weather drew a large attendance to New York 
churches on Easter day. Large crowds visited Gen. Grant's tomb. 

Large meetings, in opposition to coercion, have been held in 
London. 


The body is more susceptible to benefit from Hood's Sarsapa 
rilla now than at any other season. Therefore, take it now. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The teachers of South Norwalk, Conn., schools, E. 8. Hall, 
principai, take the greatest number of educational papers of an 
school we have visi.ed. H. 

MISSOURI. 

The reception recently given to Dr. and Mrs. Edwards in St. 
Louis, was @ fi ting token of the higo esteem in which they are 
held by his old pupilsand friends. Every feature of the banquet 
was a success, but the most interesting feature, perhaps, was the 
literary exercises, consisting of addresses from the following 
eminent persons: 

W. T. Harris, LL.D., of Concord, Mass.; Ben Hunter, of Cali- 
fornia; Prof. C. M. Woodward, of Washington University ; Hon. 
Frank BE. Richey, a rising young lawyer of St. Louis, and one of 
the most eloquent and brilt.iant after-dinner speakers in the west; 








‘F. Louis So'dan, LL.D., ex-president of the National Teachers’ 


association: F. M. Crunden, who is always poetical, humerous, 
pathetic, patriotic, and eloquent; Prof. C. 8, Pennell, aod Mrs, 
Rose &. Fanning, who spoke onthe “Infancy of the St. Louis 
Normal Schoos.” 


NEW YORK. 
Teachers’ institutes will be held as fo'lows : 
DATE. County. CONDUCTOR. 
Apru 15, Rockland. Prof. H. R. Sanford. 
a" Suffolk. Prof. S. H. Aibro and C, T. 


Barnes. 


Prof. Henry R. Sanford and Prof. Charlies T. Barnes, conduct 
an institute at Champl.in, Clinton county, April 11-15. 

Prof. Alexander E. Frye, who taught geography at Round 
Lake last summer, has been re-engaged to fill the same position 
again. 

NEW JERSEY. 


The teachers’ institute for Essex county was held at East 
Orange. April 4 and 5, 

Tt was under the leadership of Supt. Chas. N. Davis. Supt. 
Meleny, of Paterson: Prof. Apgar, of Trenton; Supt. Jacobus, 
of New Brunswick; Supt. Barringer, of Newark, were among 
the speakers present. State Supt. E.O.Chapmaa addressed the 
meeting on Monday evening; Supt. Edson, of Jersey City, was 
also present. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

At the recent school meetings, women were elected on the 
school committee in the various tuwns, amongst them being 
Mrs. Jane Labaree in Charlestown, Mrs. Caroiine F. Emery 
in Canterbury. and Mrs. Abbie Dearborn and Miss Lillian O. 
Trickey io Jackson. 

The spring term of the normal school at Plymouth, opened 
with a full attendance; nearly all of the old scholars hive re- 
turned and many new ones. The class to be graduated in June 
will be the largest for many years, numbering about 25 mempers. 

Schoo! meeting in Tilton Onion district was largely attended 
by pareats and those directly inter:sted in the school. C. T. 
Almy, 0. G. Morrison, and Clara C. Hili, were elected board of 
education. It was voted to raise $400 in addiiion to what the law 
requires for schoo] purposes. Th - re-election of the old board of 
education ensures the return of the teachers of last year, which 
isasource o congratulation 10 the district, as the best schoo! fer 
the last tive years was kept last year. 

0. 8. Williams, Nashua’s new superintendent of schools, isa 
graduste of Bowdoin, 40 years old, and has been principal of a 
grammar school in Haverhill, Mass. His salary will be $1,000. 

The Durtmouth, published by the students of Dar.mouth Col- 
lege, has the largest circulation of any college paper, and is one 
of the best. Its subscription roll shows 1,100 names. 

Kingston has voted to build two new school houses, 

Newton has appropriated $1,200 10 re-locate and enlarge two 
school houses, and has voted to buy and own ull the text-books 
used in the schools. 

Concord. State Currespondent. 


OHLO. 


Defiance county teachers’ institute was held at Defiance, March 
28-Aprill. The instructors were: Supt. C, W. Butler, Pres. 8. F. 
Hogue, of normal college; Miss Ada V. Johnston, of Coshocton, 
An interesting program was carr‘ed out. 

The Ohio state teachers’ association will hold its next annual 
meeting in Akron, June 28, 29, and 30. 

Prof. Wm. Dickore, of Cincinnati, and Dr. Ashman, of Cleve- 
land, have been recommended for appointment as stute chemists 
under the daicy and tood commussion law. Prof. Weber, of ihe 
state uuiversity is the local chemist. 

The public exercises at the Portsmouth higb school this year 
promise tv be even of more than ordinary interest. In addition 
to other interesting events, a Latin play deserves more than ordi- 
nary mention. The drama is the well-known Latin play of the 
* Horatii aud Curatii,” and is under the personal supervision of 
Prof. Ed. E. Sparks. The spea ing part will be delivered in the 
Latin language, aod those taking part will be dressed in Roman 
costumes. A chorus of vestal virgics will be introduced, render- 
ing a Latin song, and some very good features may be looked 
for. 


ELLEN A FOLGER. 


The schools of Obio quite generally expect to celebrate} 


April 7, in commemoratiun of the first settlement in the 
Northwest Territory, at Marietta. Next year, befittimg “ exposi- 
tions” at Columbus, Cincinnati, Marietta, and otber points in 
Ohio will be held, it being then the huadredth anniversary. 

The recently adjourned general assemb'y has, been a very disap- 
pointing one, as measured by the way in which are treated the bilis 
for township supervision, and the teaching of the effects of 
alcoho! and narcotics on the human sysem. Both biils were 
favorably considered by the House, but were lost in the Senate, 
lacking only a couple votes of passage. 

The new high schoo) building at Canton was dedicated April 7. 

Chas. C. Davidson, of Alliance, and M. Manley, of Galion, have 
been re-appointed members of the state board of schoo] exam- 
jners. 

Tojedo is talking of returning to the use of corporal punish- 
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ment after about two years of getting along without it. 

Akron lost a $5,0.0 sehool-building by fire recently. 

Athens. State Correspondent. Lewis D. BONEBRAKE. 

RurAL SCHOOLS.—The chasm between the union and the 
country schools is plainly apparent. It is equally painful to 
study the difference between one rural scho 1, and another one 
in an adjoining district. I am/safe in saying three-fourths of the 
country scho ls are yet no more than machines whose teachers 
have no higher conception of their profession than hearing les- 
sous. I have visited many. I find boys and girls from ten to 
twenty years of age, still repeating lessons from the old mental 
arithmetics which were discarded by leading eduvators nearly 
twenty yearsago. It is sad to think we have in our country 
schools boys twenty years old who are unable to add two columns 
of figures. It is conceded by ail that writing is too much ne- 
glected. The number of adults in the state who are practically 
unab.e to write, is far greater than the census tables show. Read- 
ing, in more than three-fourths of the country schools, is simply 
pronouncing words. Language lessons have been introduced into 
afew ungrad:d schools, but among the graduates of country 
schools there are but few who can write even a fair letter. 

Such is the cond.tion of our country schools. The cause is not 
difficult te determine. Our districts act independentiy of each 
other. If a district rises, it has no power to bring another up 
with it. 

Our only hope was in the Albaugh bill, recently rejected by 
the Senate. Instead of three directors, each holding the office 
three years, provision was made fur a new one, to be elected each 
year. We should bave one director to each district, and the 
schools of the eotire township be coniroiled by the :ownsuip 
board ot directors. 

A few good, intelligent men in a township would not be infiu- 
enced by chronic grumblers or selfish speculators as easily as ten 
or twelve chosen from the thirty or thirty-six, wh? are elected 
with hardly a taougnt of their qualifications. 

Our three-director system has been condemned by every one of 
our school cummissioners for twenty years Or more. 

White House. JONATHAN Hunt. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Mr. J. W. Kennedy is teaching at Fair View, Greenville county. 
Many grown yuung men and ladies attend his schoul. A joint- 
stock company has built a handsome house of six rooms for their 
teacher. 

Prof. D. B. Johnson has withdrawn from the Carolina Teacher. 
Mr. W. L. Beli is now sole editor. 

Col. J. H. Rice, state superintendent of education, made an ad- 
dress on education at Yorkville, March 24. A local corresponé- 
ent of The News and Courier says the audience was small; the 
people seem asleep on the subject of cducation; that a graded 
school is necded there, and no efforts are being made to secure its 
establisbment. 

The whit: teachers of Greenville county organized a teachers’ 
association at Simpsonville, March 25 and 26, Mr. W. D. Mayfield, 
county school commissioner, presid.d. Hesolutions asking for a 
state normal college for white teachers (the colored teachers 
have one), was adopted. The papers were well discussed. The 
peop.e of the community turned out in such numbers that the 
house would not hold them. 

The cvunty board of examine:s of Sparfanburgh county have 
decided to have no county normal institute this summer. That 
county Las more teachers than zeny other county in the state— 
192. De the county authorities think there is no need of insti- 
tute work—that all the teachers have alr ady uttained per/ecti n? 

There was a public exhibition at White Horse Academy on the 
eveuing of February 18, Afver the exerci-es on the part of the 
pupils were over, addresses were celivered by County Commis- 
sioner W. D. Mayfield, W. J. Thackston, and W. 8. Morrison. Mr. 
J.B. Campbell is teacher there, and the pat: ons show their appre- 
ciation of his services by :uppicmentiag the public school fund, 
and running the school ten (10) munths. 


Prof. W. M. McCaslin, of Pickens, has been elected president of 
the Female College, Laurens. 

Miss Anna L. Scruggs has charge of the White Oak Academy, 
Butler T. wnoship, Greenville county. There was an exhibition at 
her school on the evening of March 18. After recitations, cia- 
logues, and readings by the pupils, School Commissioner W. D. 
Mayfield made an address on education. the school runs eight 
months, the patrons supplementing the public schoul fund. 

The county school commissioners of Anderson and Gre. nville 
counties bave arranged to hold an inter-county normal institute 
of two weeks at Williamston, beginning July 11. In a private 
letter. Col. J. H. Rice, state superiutendent of education, most 
cordially commends tnese commissioners for this action, and 
says he is trying to induce others to do likewise. 

Mr. J. B. Smith and Miss Huff are in charge of the St. Aibans 
school, Greenville county. 

The patrons of East Gautt hich school, Greenville county, bave 
recently spent one hundred and fourteen doliars in buying school 
furnuure, Theschool runs ten months, and numbers seventy 
pupils. W.'T. Miloer and Miss Lucia « harles are the teachers. 

Rev. B. H. Bialock is teaching at Fountain Inn, on Greenville 
and Laurens Railroad. He has about sixty pupils. 

The citizens of Simpaunyviile, Greenville county, have built a 
good school house. Mr. A. M. Dawson is teacher. 

Miss Pauline Alverson is in charge of the Hopewell high school, 
Greenviile county. 

Greenville. State Correspondent. W. 8. MoRRISON. 


Supt, Wm. 8. Morrison, of Greenville, reports that every col- 
ored teacher in his county takes an educational paper. The sub- 
scription list is an infallible thermometer marking the educa- 
tional interest among the teachers. Blessed is .he county super- 
intenent who is so practically interested in educational progress, 


TENNESSEE. 
The state industrial school law has passed, 
The tax for common schools has been increased from 10 to 15 
cents, but @ bill toincrease the common-sehoo! fund to $5,000,000 








Gov. Taylor has taken a ‘strong statid in favor of more ang 
better schools. The appointment of Prof: Smith, state superip. 
tendent, shows good judgment. He basnot yet entered vpon the 
duties of his office, but is busily engaged in corresponding with 
tbe various county sup: rintendents, learni: g the special needs of 
each section, and soliciting their co-operation in his work. The 
superintendent of Haywood county is. working to improve the 
county system, and especially to build up a graded city schoo) ip 
Brownsville. 


Eurekaton. State Correspondent. W. D. Powe t. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

At a meeting of teachers heid recently in Thurston county, 
Mrs. Pamelia C. Hale, county superintendent of schools, read a 
very sensible, practical paper on “* Forbearance of Speech.” Thy 
following is an extract : 

“ How like the woodman’s ax harsh words cut and mangle the 
sensitive heart-strings, and destroy peace of mind and content- 
ment of soul. But upon second thought I find the sentimenta| 
view dissolving, and a more practical picture presenting itseif, 
We live under condi:ions when it seems necessary to have com. 
mon sense to h.ld sentimentalism in abeyance. The grand old 
forest tree mu t not stir the heart or stay the arm of the wood. 
man ; the ax must be laid at the root of the tree; the soil that 
supported it in its beauty and grandeur must nourish life of 
hizher order. Orchards and gardets will thrive where the mon. 
arch of the forest has fallen. In exceptional cases only can we 
say, ** Woodman spare that tree.’’ S» it is ia the exercive of 
speech; for the common good of pupil, child, companion, or 
friend there should be little forbearance in the use of forcible 
Anglo-Saxon words. With children, whose pbysical and menta) 
training devolves upon us, it must be line upon line and precept 
upon pree pt- From bard, waspish ruspings we may forbear, 
but from chidings, admonitions, and firm commands we must Lot 
desist. The mind cf a child is like’a garden; the weeds which 
seem to spring up spontaneously must be rooted out by a disci- 
pline, firm if not severe. The forbearance of supe: fiuous words, 
ana the judicious exercise and enforcem: nt of the two short ones, 
yes and nv, would bring about wonders in the management of 
children.” 

WISCONSIN. 


Prof. A. Markham, principal and proprietor of Markham Acad- 
émy,at Milwaukee, died of pneumonia, Feb 28. He wasa native 
vf Massachuretts, and graduated from Brown University in 1857. 
He immediately came to Wisconsin, afver compiecting his educa- 
tion, and during the following year was appointed principal of 
the first ward school in Milwaukee, which position he held two 
years, From 18 .0-64 he was superintendent of schouls at Nilcs, 
Mich., after which he returned 10 Milwaukee and established the 
academy which made him so famous, and which he conducted at 
the time of bis death. For the past twenty years be has becn one 
of the leaders in the state in the work of preparing young men 
for col ege. Some of the brightest men in the state and the West 
are graduates of his academy. He was a thorough gentleman by 
by education and mstinc., very clear-headed and amiable in dis- 
position. 

Mr. T. E. Addy, of Janesville, has presented to.the high schoo! 
of that city a valuable collection of geological, zoologice!, and 
botanic] specimens. 

A summer school of science is to be opened in Madison next 
July. The committee of the Wisconsin teachers’ association, 
appointed for that purpose, are rap:dJy maturing plans fo: pro- 
viding instruction in boiany, physics, physivlogy, chemistry, 
La’in, and pss chology, adapted especially to the needs of high 
school teachers. Educators of wide experience and high attain- 
ments are being secured fur this school. The work is to be wad 
thoroughly practical, and tuiiion will be as low as possible, in 
order to vring it within t.e reach of all teacbers in the state. 
The term will be four weeks, and the cost of tuition, with full 
privileges of the school, w.]i probably not exceed ten dollars for 
each member. Madison has valuubie and extensive libraries, and 
ics attractions for summer pleasure are unsurpassed by any city 
in the West. ‘The project is receiving the warmest support of ibe 
best teachers of the s ate,and there is every indication that it 
will prove a grand success. 

Active preparations bave begun in many sehools for the ex- 
mbit at tbe national convention in Chicago next July. ‘bree 
thousand dollars haye been voted by the legislature to defray the 
expenses of the same, but the success of the undertaking ulti- 
mately depends on the great body of teachers who have the 
preparation of the manuscripts in charge. It is not too early tu 
prepare the matcrial at this time, and all teachers should use 
their influence in exciting an interest in this matter, that Wis n- 
sin may be worthily represented in Chicago. 

A new proof that woman is man’s peer in intellectual ability, 
and not his inferior, as some vain and mistrusting fogies would 
have us believe, is furnished by the following news paragraph 
from Madison: 

Ata meeting of the faculty of the state university recently, 
first honors were awarded to Miss Tmogene Hand, Racine; Mis 
Mary Tenney, Chicago, both of the modern classical course. 
Second honors were awarded to Miss Katherine Allen, Madison, 
modern classical ; Miss Emma Drinker, Kilbourn City, English 
course; Oscar Haliam, Madison, ancient classical; James 2. 
Thompson, Racine, metallurgical course; Arthur J. West, Mil- 
waukee, mechanical engineering course. 

Mr. C. A. Hutchins, formerly principal of the high schovl at 
Fond du Lac, and an educator of recognized ability, has bed 
chosen to succeed the late Prof. Markham, of Markham’s Acaé- 
emy, Milwaukee. 

A maj rity of the principals of the Milwaukee public schools. 
have voted against the introduction of “turning,” or physica! 
culture, on the ground thatthe time required for the e,ercis 
cannot weil be spared by the intellectual department. This may 
ail be, with the curriculum as.at present constituted; but would 
it not be advisable to modify things a little, in the interest of 
health and consequent happiness ? 


St, Francis State Correspondent. BE. A. Bec. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.—(Continued.) 
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two hundred. Fourth class schools are divided into a boys’ and 
girls’ departments—all the others, from fifth class down to the 
tenth are mixed schools; fourth class schools must have an 
average daily at’ endance of not less than two hundred, nor more 
than three hundred in two departments. Third class schools are 
divided into three departments—boy»’, girls’, and infants’ ; and the 
average daily a\tendance must not be less than three hundred nor 
more than four hundred in three departmen!s. Second class 
schools must have an average daily attandance of not less than 
four hundred, nur more than six hundr: d in three departments — 
poys’, girls’, and infants’. First class schools have an average 
daily attendance of not less than six hundred in three depart- 
ments—boys’, girls’, and infants’. 

Any school in which twenty pupils may be found who have 
completed the complete course of instruction for a fourth class 
may be declared a superior public school, in which a fifth class 
can be formed: and the class is worked to accompany the sub- 
jects for the junior public examination of the Sydney University. 

To get asecond class certificate, teache:s must get practicai 
skill from the inspector’s report at the inspection ror results. If 
the maximum is fixed at ten, the necessary practical skill for 
second class is six-tenths for [I. Bb, and seven-tenths for II. A, 
and a similar percentage of marks from a written examination in 
tre foilowing subj cts: reading, writing. arithmetico—including 
mensuration, grammar, political ani physical geography, h's- 
tory, literature, art of teaching, drawing, vocal music, and 
sanitary science for female teachers. The alternative subjects for 
male teachers are Euc.id,and algebra or Latin, and for female 
teachers either French, or Latin, or Mathematics, or any two 
sciences out of physics, chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, 
physiology. 

To obtain a first-class certificate, the candidate's practical skil! 
from the result of inspection must nut be less than eight-tenths 
for class I. B; and nine-tenths for class I. A, and a similar per- 
centage from the written examination. The subjects are read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, mensuration, grammar, geography, art 
of teaching, drawing, vocal music, history, literature, and sani- 
tary science for female teachers. The aliernative subjects for 
male teachers are algebra, Euclid, or plane trigonometry; or 
Latin, Greek, French, German; or any four sciences from natural 
se.ence, chemistry, geology, zoology, botany, physiology, or 
sanitary science; or Euclid, algebra, Latin; or Euclid, algebra, 
or two sciences; or Latin, or any two sciences out of chemistry’ 
physics. physinlogy, and geology. The alternative groups for 
femules are either French, German, or Latin; or Euciid and 
algebra; or any three scieoces out of experimental physics, 
chemistry, geolug,, zoolog; , botany, and pbysiology. 

The next report wiil be the subjects taught in the ordinary 
public schools. 








PROF. GEO. E. LITTLE. 


Prof. George E. Little, of Washington, D. C., is rapidly attain- 
ing a national celebrity as au msti.ute conductor and lecturer 
He has u ready traveled over a wide field in his educational 
labors, having been engaged in educational or lyceum work in 
twelve different staies, avd in Penns)lvania alone be has con- 
ducted institutes in sixty-five of the sixty-seven counties. In 
1885, Prof. Litile visited the art institutions of London and Paris. 
Since his returo, bis lectures and chalk talks have become so 
popular, that in order to meet the demand of lecture courses, he 
has been able to devote onl, part of his time tueducation. He 
has probably addressed more teachers than any other one man 
living, of his age. Teachers recognize in him one of the forem. st 
educaturs of the day, as weli as one of the most entertainicg and 
iastructive of speakers. While the “ Rapid Crayon Artist” de- 
ligh's his audiences with his bumorvuus sketches, he never forgets 
bis position as teacher, and incidentally, but very effectively, a 
point is always made in favor of temperance, and against the use 
of tobacco, 





NEW YORK CITY. 





The public schools are always closed on Good Friday, but a 
petition this year, signed by nearly 1,8v0 teachers, was presented 
tothe board of education asking that two additional days be 
granted. The winter session extends from January until the 
summer vacation, and it was urged that a few days’ rest would 
be of as great advantage to the pupils as to the teachers. It was 
decided to let the schools remain ciused as requesied. 

Mr. Thomas G. Williamson, principal of grammar school No. 10 
in Wooster street, slipped on the stairway of the Third avenue 
elevated station at 99th street, on Wednesday night of last week, 
falling and strikiag on his head. He was taken home unconscious 
and soon after died. Mr. Williamson had rewained at the school 
late to attend to some special duties and he was on his way home 
when the accident occurred. He has been principal of No 10 for 
eight years. 

George Alexander Bickles, a young colored man from Long 
Isiand, was admitted last week into cne of the classes at the 
schoul of the Art Students’ League, in West 14th street. He sat- 
isfied the examining committee that he had the proper amount 
of skill in drawing, and was abie to pay his bills. Although no 
colored man had ever been a student in the school, or even ap- 
plied for admission before, the committee promptly decided that 
he was as eligible as a»y one else. Mr. Bickles went into the an- 
tique class, which meets in the morning. There were about. ninety 
young men and young women in it already, many of them from 
the South. An attempt was made at once to draw a sort of color 
line on the ambitivus young negro draughtsman. No complaint 
was made tu the managers, but during a recess the other day it 
was decided to hold a meeting to sit, as it were, on Mr. Bickles” 
right to study antiques. A vote was taken on the question of 
Temonstrating about his presence in the class, and the affronted 
Party lost. There are still some murmurs of indignation, but 
n0 hing could be done after the vote in Bickles’ favor, aud he 
will probably pe unmolested by the sticklers on the color lise 
hereatter, 

Rev. C. C, Goss, who has been laboring for the past twenty-five 
years among the poor of New York City, hag opened a bureau in 
Connection with the People's Mission, 97 Varick street, where legal 
Advice will be given free of charge,and where matters of dispyte 
of a civil character will be adjusted. A number of legal gentle- 
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* 
in attendance at the bureau Monday evenings, from seven to 
nine. 

At the Art Students’ League, 38 West 14th street, Saturday 
evening April 2, an exhibition of d-+corative work was h: 1, 
There were designs for giass windows by F. (ruwnishield and Elivu 
Vedder, a set. of tiles by Mr. Volkmar, wall-paper designs by Miss 
Dora Wheeler, original studies for the *‘ Blessed Damozel’’ by 
Kenyon Cox, Mr. Shirlaw’s “Dawn,” and cartoons for “the 
chase;"" Photographs of decorations in Mr. Vanderbilt's house. 
Mr. Lathrop’s cartoon for the Apollo above the stag2 in the 
Metropolitan Opera House was hung at one end of the room, and 
pear it illustrations of decorative furniture published in the Art 
Age. Among the sculptures were, heads by Mr. J. 8. Hartley, 
bas-reliefs by Mr. Elwell, G. L. Brewster, and Mr. Olin Warner. 
Mr. Frank Fowler had some water-colors, Mr. Emil Carlsen an 
unfinished picture of peonies very strongly painted ; Miss Rosina 
Emmet, Mr. J. F. Carrol Beckwitb, Mr. J. F. Sargent, Mr. W. N. 
Low, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Dewing, Mr. Mowbray, and F. D. Millet, 
were represented. 

The receptivuns that have been held every month in the League 
during the season, have been specially interesting; new work, 
studies for pictures, sketches that are never seen out of studios, 
are gathered, the rooms are tastefu'ly decorated, and the stud- 
ents with their friends meet for a pleasant evening. We are glad 

o see prosperity attending the Art Students’ League, and learn 
that it will soon move into larger and more commodious 
quarters. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES AT THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


On the evening of April 5, the students of this school and 
their friends assembled in the large room of the primary depart- 
ment of school No. 35, in Thirteenth 8 reet, near Sixth Avenue, 
to witness the pres:ntation of prizes for the best specimens of 
drawings, executed by these students during the term then end- 
ing. The walls of the large room were covered by these of every 
varicty, and a number of frec-hand, mechanical and architectu- 
ral drawings, were exhibited to the visitors, who had en opp r- 
tunity to observe what these young men had accomplished dur- 
ing the past winter. They were highly appreciated, and called 
forth complimentary expressions trom those present, who had 
carefully examined the bandiwork of the classes. The principal, 
Mr. Jacob !'. Boyle, introduced Dr. Thomas Hunter of the Nor- 
mal College, himself an expert, who, in presenting the prizes, 
took occasion to commend the drawings as equal, if not superior, 
to any that he had ever seen m that school, especiully those 
from models, which, if they were exposed for sale would com- 
mand a high price. He expressed bis regret that such superior 
works of art had to be exhibited in such a room, and hoped that 
next year the board of education would permit the biring of a 
suitable hall, where the public could have an opportuni y of 
viewing their excellence, and where the meritorious setudenis 
could receive ther medals and awards in the presence of a 
crowded audience, as was formerly peraitted. Com. Wood, 
whose interest in the school bas not abated, made an earnest 
address, concurring with Dr. Hunter in the expressed wish that 
the students should next season have an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing, in a suitable hall, such excellent works of art as the audience 
saw on the walls of the room. He spoke of the progress made by 
the school in the various studies, aod commended the industry 
and ability of the students, woo had made sacrifices in order t» 
acquire the cov. ted knowledge. He aliuded to Dr. Hunter, who 
vegan his life as a teacher by ins ructing a class in drawing in 
that building, and as the first principal of the scboul, laid the 
fvundation of its subsequent success. He was followed by Com. 
Schinitt, who complimented teachers and students on what had 
been accomplished during the season, and trusted that next year 
a larger room would be provided for the exhibition, as had been 
spoken of by previous speakers. ‘Ihe exercises closed by an 
address by Assistant Superintendent Jones, who was present on 
the first evening the school assembled in 1866, and who congratu- 
lated those in attendance on the success which had attended the 
labors of teachers and students during the present term, when 
the average attendance had been 1,005! 

The prizes were awarded as follows: 

The Ivins gold medal, first prize for mechanical drawing, to 
Henry Kiittler; gold medal for architectural drawing to Jobn W. 
Muldoon: the Weber gcld medal forthe best specimen of per- 
spective drawing to George A. Marshal, a colored boy; the 
Mackey gold medal for the best example of the orders of archi- 
tecture to William E. Downs; the Loossilver medal, second prize 
for mechanical drawing, to John F. Hart; the instructors’ silver 
medal, second prize for architectural drawing, to William J. 
Howden ; Tiffany & Co.’s goid medal, for greatest improvement 
in drawing from antique cast, to George Traut, Jr.; the Mitchell, 
Vance & Co.'s prize, consisting of two bronzes, for the greatest 
improvement in drawing the human bead and figure, to Walter 
A. Weber ; the Faber first prize, (drawing instruments), for great- 
est improvements in drawing historic ornament, to John Demp- 
sey: the Faber second prize for greatest improvement in draw- 
ing animals, to James A. McIntee. 

What bas been accomplished in manual training in this school 
is not generally known, and yet thousande since it was organized 
have been instructed in this art, and thereby their usefulness has 
been of great service to themselvesand also to the community. 
Tens of thousands of young men in the past score of years have 
also been instructed in the higber branches of learning, inciud- 
ing commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, anatomy, physics, his- 
tory, etc., and so qualified for the discharge of the active duties 
ef commercial life, and to secure eminence in the various pro- 
fessions. 

It is sad to be compelled to record that Mr. Thos. G. Wilkinson, 
whose ability asa teacher of drawing in this school, and whose 
success had been of a marked character, was accidentally killed 
by falling down the steps of the elevated road, corner vf Ninety- 
ninth Street and Third Ave.ue, on the evening that the school 
closed. He was on his way home, and had left the train to go to 
bis residence in One Hundred and Third Street. Mr. Williamson 
was Principal of Grammar Schoul No. 10, in Wooster Street, and 
was higbly bel: ved by bis teachers and pupils for his affability 
and uniform kindness. He leayes a widow and seyem ohi\dren. 

had an insurance on his jife jn severa} organigations for 
000, which wili he some help to his family, who haye been so 
bereaved. The funergl exercises took place on Sunday 





suddenly 
men have identified themselves with the movement, and will be j afternoon, in the Reformed church in One Hundred and Tw enty, 


first street near Third avenue. The house was crowded by per- 
sonai friends and. members of the Teacle rs’ Asanciation, Masonic 
Li dge, and other organizations. Supt. Jasper end one of his 
assistants were in attendance, and Dr. Hunter, J. T. Boyle, prin- 
e'pal of the evening high school, and Com. Crary were pall- 
bearers. The services were impressive, the addiess of the pastor 
very eulogttic, and the burial service of the Lodge was per- 
formed by Mr. MeCrosby of G D. No. 37,in amanner calculated 
to make a deep impression on all who were present. The class in 
drawing which the deceased taught until the evening of bis 
death was in atiendance, showing the high regard which they 
entertained for one who bad so faithfully taught them. 

We are pained to record the death of Principal Charles 
MacGregor, who died March 31 in this city. A ful) account of 
his life will appear next week. 








BROOKLYN. 





Dr. Robert F. Leighton, the Principal of the Central Grammer 
School, has been asked to send in his resignetion, but has refused 
to doso, The central schoul committee ot the board of educa- 
tion considered the matter with closed doors on Saturday nig ht, 
but none of its members would indicate the nature of the 
charges against Dr Leigh'on, who says he courts the fullest 
investigation as to his management of the schouw!. 


LETTERS. ° 


EXAMINATIONS IN PRIMARY GRADFS8.—1. In the pr'mary 
grades, what kind of examinaticns sre most profitable * 
Is it ever best to try written examinations ? 


The best kind of examinations, expecia)ly in the primary 
department, are those that test the growth of cheracter. 
Character is made up of mental], mora), and physical qual- 
ities and powers. These require feeding and pruning, ac- 
cording to the individual. By watching a teacher at work, 
an examiner, whose ideal is perfected humanity, can judge 
whether progress toward that end is going on under her 
hand. The prevalent mode of asking questions in the 
three R’s is wrong, for three reasons. First: It does not 
test the harmonious growth of the human tree, but that 
of a few branches only. Second: By applying this partial 
test, it tends to produce an over-cultivation ofthe brarches 
thus periodically measured, to the neglect of the moral and 
physical nature, and to that of some functions of the intel- 
lect Third: It is unfair to the teacher, since immediate 
“results ” are as often beyond as within their contro). 











PREPARATION FOR TEACHING.—Which would 
@ young man to do: go at once to coliege, or take a year’s 
course atsome n school, as he wishes to beconie a 
teacher, and afterwards take a college course if he found it 
necessary ? SUBSCRIBER. 

We should advise a young man, who can command the 
time and money, to take as thorough a course as possible in 
some first-class college, where he can receive the mental 
discipline and technical knowledye necessary in order to 
solve the problems of business or professional life. Pro- 
fessional studies should always follow academic prepara- 
tion. No one can set up house-keeping, no matter how 
much furniture he may have, without a house to live in. 
A thorough mental discipline stands in the same 
relation to professional study, as a house does to the furni- 
ture it contains, and the knowledge necessary to do the 
work in it. 


‘ou advise 


TRuANCY.—How shall I manage boys who play truant in 
te of everything that can be done, and who will not 
study when in school ? H, V. 

If you have tried everything, the question is settled, and 
there is nothing to suggest. You may have tried every 
means that seems honorable to a teacher. If the usual in- 
centive will not bring these boys to school, try unusual ones. 
Never give up. Buy them, bribe them, give them little 
duties to perform that demand their attendance every 
day, and for which they shall receive some little reward. 
If they dislike study, and will not study, find out what they 
do like, and make the performance of it as educative as 
possible. Discipline can be derived from other things be- 
sides books. Place yourself on a level with these truants, 
and lead them along, following as nearly as may be the 
bent of their activities, never comparing them with what 
they ought to be, or with other boys; but, taking them just 
as they are, lead them along into what it is possible for 
them to become. 


A CORRECTION.—By the omission of a sentence in the 
article on St. Valentine, under “‘ Things to Tell Pupils,” 
in our issue of March 19, we are guilty of an anachronism. 
By some strange fatality in condensing the article, the 
sentence was omitted that stated that the Romans had 
long observed a similar custom during the feast of the 
Lupercalia, which was celebrated in February. ‘his is the 
eustom referred to which may have been introtiuced by 
Ceesar’s soldiers, 


Dim PestaAtozz1 Fat. t—What right bas Prof. Payne to 
say ‘‘ Pestalozzi failed in his modest undertak ng’? Are 


the great man’s r . becuusre he ties in his.grave ? 
te the inischie? Home by Pr f, Payne.in influencing 
thinkers will not end with the iife of the > um 


No right to assert it as a fact, but a perfect right to giya 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE MERRY MEN, AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00; paper, 35 cents. 

All who read this volume will admit that the author has 
remarkable descriptive power ; this, combined with his ap- 
reciation of dramatic situations and intense love of nature, 
as enabled him to produce a most interesting work. The 
opening tale of the “‘ Merry Men.’”’ which are the waves 
that wash the shores of a sea-girt isle, treats of love, ship- 
wreck, and a murder mystery. The climax, the death of 
the insane murderer, is reached throngh a succession of 
masterly touches. ‘‘ Will o’ the Mill,” the subject of the 
next sketch. is a youth who longs for a wider sphere of ac- 
tion than his mountain home affords him. This longing 
poaves away, and even love leaves him as it found him in 

the secure enjoyment of his quiet life, until death calls 
him hence. In the tale of “Markheim.” is shown with 
great dramatic power how the murderer, in spite of his ef- 
forts at concealment of his crime. rushes to hisdoom. The 
Scotch dialect is used with fine effect in ‘‘Thrawn Janet.”’ 
The tale of ‘“Olella” will be greatlv enjoyed. Olalla is 
a beautiful maiden, about whose familv lurks a dark 
mystery ; and hence, the love that she excites and returns 
before a word is spoken either bv herself or her lover, is 
cast aside. She takes her farewell of earthly happiness and 
accents sgrrow as her portion. ‘‘The Treasure of Franch- 
ard” will not be found the Jeast inte-esting tale in the 
book, and from it a mora) mav easily be drawn. The 
author nossesses the poet’s faculty to a large degree. He 
knows the power of suggestiveness, and his graceful pen 
makes nature instinct with life. 








THe Stupy oF LATIN IN THE PREPARATORY COURSE. Ky 
E. P. Morris. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 
134 pp. 25 cts. 

Very much that would be of permanent value is lost 
to those whose profession is the theory or the practice of 
teaching, from its very bulk. A book may be excellent, 
but it may also be diffuse and wide-spreading. Hence. the 
weary student or teacher, will Jet it lie, as so much of an 
effort must: be made in order to select the most needfnl and 
immediately necessary part. To obviate this difficulty, 
“Monographs on Education,” are being prepared by 
specialists, consisting of essays, which, from choice of 
matter, and practicality in treatment, will be of unques- 
tionable value to teachers. This number, on the Study of 
Latin. by Profesor Morris, was written at the request of 
the Conference Committee of Williams College. A few 
notes have been added, but it is mainlv unchanged ; and 
coming, as it does, from so gifted a pen, this “‘ Monograph ”’ 
will be one of creat and immediate use both to students 
and teachers of Latin. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victor Hugo. Translated by 
— B. Anderson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
424 pp. 

The author’s original incentive in producing this book, 
was the desire to introduce the new tra.slation of Shake- 
peare to the public. In contemplating the great poet, all 
the questions relating to art arose in the mind of Victor 
Hugo, and to deal with these questions was to set forth the 
mission of art, and the duty of human thought toward 
man. With such an opportunity for speaking true words, 
the author felt an obligation imposed upon him that was 
not to be avoided, and he has not hesitated to teke everv 
avenue of approach to these complex questions of art and 
civilization. As the translator presents this k to the 
friends of Shakespeare, he acknowledges that it belongs to 
the literature of power rather than the literature of knowl- 
edge ; and. in his part, has deemed it his duty to reproduce 
the text faithfully. He maintains that the work is mainly 
to be prized as a masterly statement of the author’s ideas 
concerning the proper relation of literature to human life. 
The book is divided into three Parts, which are again 
divided into Books. Pert I.,—Bonk I., treats of ‘“‘ Shake- 
speare’s Life; Book II., ‘Men of Genius; Book ITI., 
“Art and Science;” Book IV., “The Ancient Shake- 
speare;’”’ Book V, “Souls”? Part II.,—Book I., “‘Shake- 
soveare’s Genius ;’ Bork IL, Shakespeare’s Work,—“ The 
Culminating Points;’’ Book III, ‘Zoilns as Eternal as 
Homer ;’”’ Book IV., “Criticism; Book V., “The Minds 
and the Masses;” Bonk VI., ‘The Berutiful. The Serv- 
ant of the True” Part IIl..—Book I., “After Death; 
Shakespe*re; Englind;’’ Book II., ‘‘The Nineteenth Cent- 
ury;’ Book IIIL., “True History; Every One Put in His 
Place.” It is plain to be seen, that a book with such a 
strong delineation of so strong a man 7 so renowned an 
author, must take a high stand in the field of literature. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Rart. Edited, with Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M 
Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 75 cents. 
Admirers of the Scottish poet and novelist will eagerly 

welcome this edition of the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 


which Lockhart declared was the most natural and origi-| book 


nal of all of Scott’s poetical peeeaeees ; and. as genuine 
touches of nature always find a response in the hearts of 
men in every age, the favor with which this poem was 
first met will doubtless be rivaled by_the popularity of 
this little volume. In the By ne the human and super- 
natural elements are blended in such a charming manner, 
that those who have read it once are drawn to it irresisti- 
bly again. It deals with elfs, goblins, and other spirits 

and with warriors of the olden time, and contains some o 

the great poet’s finest descriptions of Scotland’s ‘ruins 
and of romantic spots in the land of heather. It has been 
well said that the supernatural element, ‘‘so far from be- 
ing an excrescence, overhangs, encom es and interprets 
the human element in the story.” The “ Ley” is edited 
on the same plan as its predecessors, ‘‘ The Lady of the 
Lake ” and “ Marmion”; and, as in those, the illustrations 
are from the publishers’ holiday edition. The text has 
been carefully compared with the earliest editions, and 
all of Scott’s notes are given in full. These are of great 


help in giving an insight into the manners and customs of 

the er, where the scene of the poem is laid. 

THE ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH; or, Physiology and 
Hygiene. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Cincinnati and 


New York. 189 pp. 


The subjects of physiology and hygiene are, at the present 
day, taugbt in a most practical and ul manner. Little 
children, even, must now receive p 


rimary instruction up- 
on the most essential points. It cannot be laid at the door 
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of the scientists and authors, if ‘physiology is not now taught 
well in the schools. Upon examination, this volume will 
be found to treat the study with special reference to alco- 
holic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the hu- 
man system. The succession of topics is such as long 
experience has decided is the best. The simple parts are 
studied first, and the more complex and difficult last. Each 
subject is presented in a methodical mauner, and topical out- 
lines are given in connection with the different chapters, to 
ide the teacher and pupil in systematic study and recita- 
ion. In giving the vital processes, and in the examination of 
any large organ, the structure and use of its parts are first 
given, then ygiene follows closely. As physiology is now 
taught in common schools in order that pupils may gain a 
practical knowledge of the nature and use of the reed so 
that they may be impressed with the necessity of ing 
ater care of so important a portion of themselves, this 
k will be found of great use, as the subject matter is 
presented in plain style, with the use of common words in- 
stead of the usual technical terms, and anatomy in its 
details is made subservient to the more important consid- 
eration of physiology and hygieve. This volume is 
arranged in accordance with the teaciings and require- 
ments of the Woman’s Christian yoy Union, wiich 
bas done so much toward brirging before young ple 
as omega the evils resulting from the use of alcohol an 
tobacco, 
TAKEN By SrEGE. A Novel. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 294pp. $1.25. 


Why the author of this book, whoever he may be, should 
have given it the title it bears, is not quite clear. But the 
story is a good one, nevertheless, and written in a very at- 
tractive and pleasant style. The hero, Rush Hurlstone, 
commences at an early age to develop a creat taste for 

ournalism, and soon we find him in New York, where he 

as decided to make a desperate effort to gain a footing— 
even at the bottom of the ladder. He succeeds, of course, 
as almost any determined young man will. To follow the 
course of his career for a few years, through follies and 
wisdom, makes a book of good size. The first act of our 
hero, almost as soon as he arrives in the city, may seem 
like a foolish one—he attends the opera and falls desper- 
ately in love with the beautiful prima donna. That, fora 
poor country boy, seems an unwise thing ; but he succeeds 
in winning her, as well as rising pretty nearly to the top of 
the ladder, before the close of the book. The eharacters all 
through are well sustained and true to life. 


RED BEAvtTy. A Stor 
O Stoddard. Phil 
868 pp. $1.25. 


There is an excitement and thrill felt in the reading of 
stories of adventures among Indians, which passes threugh 
the reader, always. and such as is rarely felt in reading 
any other kind of stories. This one, from the facile pen of 
Mr. Stoddard, is not entirely a story of Indian life and terror, 
but it brings in a good many very interesting characters 
which really are the important ones, and which open and 
close the story. The planof the book is arranged after the 
following order: A young man of intellect and refinement 
leaves his home on account of a disappointment in his lady- 
love. He goes west, and locates on the border of the Paw- 
nee Trail. Other settlers go there and locate. They are 
expose’ to the depredations of a small party of Pawnees, 
led by an ex-convict from Sing-Sing, the son of a wealthy 
New York banker. He goes as far wrong as possible in 
every way almost; and is finally killed by his own band of 
savages. All through the book a steady interest and fasci- 
nation is continued, and apy one who has read other 
writings of Mr. Stoddard, will be apt to say that this is one 
of the most thrilling of his stories. 


of the Pawnee Trail. By William 
elphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. SELECTED FOR THE USE OF 
ScuHoots. By E. D. Morris, D.D., LL.D. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. Cincinnati and New York. 294 pp. 


The general purpose of Dr. Morris in compiling this book 
has been to furnish a series of selections from the Scrip- 
tures, which may be available for the use of schools as 
opening exercises, and it h2s been the aim of the compiler 
to supply a collection of such passages as may be of prac- 
tical service to teachers. In making the selections, the 
doctor has taken them chiefly from the King James Ver- 
sion; part, however, are from the Revised Version. Some 
Psalms and passages from the Bishop’s Bible, some 
from the Douay Bible, the Coverdale Bible, and tte 
Tyndale Version, are also given. In the first half of this 
collection the - truths of religion, as presented in the 
Old Testament, are found; in the second half the selec- 
tions ere from the New Testament. Dr. Morris offers 
these selections of wise and owe sayings from the Bible 
to all who call themselves teachers’) As an instructor 
himself, he feels well assured that this valuable contribu- 
tion will tend to promote the highest success of schools 
and teachers in the furtherance of good morals and virtue. 
There are one hundred of these choice selections, and among 
them will be found the most stirring, dramatic, and thril- 


-| ling of Bible history, as well as the sweetest, most com- 


forting and enco ng. Dr. Morris has shown great skill 
and wisdom in their arrangement, and the heading or title 
of each selection gives an insight to the subject. Sucha 
as this should lie upon every teacher’s desk, as it 
cannot but be the greatest aid to-a wise selecting of a 
needed passage of Scripture. 


UNCLE MAx. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott Company. 381 pp. cents. 


This is one of Miss Carey’s most pleasant stories. Uncle 
Max, a young man, is a clergyman, a kind, genial. thor- 
oughly good man, who takes a special interest in Ursula 
his niece, a young lady whose life has been asad and rather 
forlorn one, to the time of the opening of the story. A 
good many characters are introduced, some of high, and 
sorre of low station in life, and all are well sustained, and 
before the book closes, all is so comfortably arranged for 
the reader, that each character receives his deserts. Alto- 
gether, the story is a very good one. 


PuRE GOLD. A Novel. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 405 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 

Cr=gstone Edge, npon which this story opens, was an 
old English tower of grey granite, built centuries ago, as 
r- corded by the author of this story. Here lived Michael 
Gale, a solitary, miserly, old man. There is a good deal in 
the old tower and its surroundings that is woven into this 
story of “‘ Pure Gold,” which helps to make it a very en- 
tertaining story. Two nephews, also, are introduced, one a 
worthless, idle pumpunde. is considered, and announced 





by Michael Gale, as his heir. He expects the fortune and 





does not receive it. Finally, the other, a most sensible, 
industrious young man, a poor clerk, also Mr. Gale’s 
nephew, does not expect the fortune, and does receive it, 
A good many different persons are brought in to help make 
the story a good one, and Mrs. Cameron has succeeded in 
maintaining a life-like representation of all. She is a 
pleasant ter, and this is one of her best novels. 


MASTERS OF THE SITUATION ; OR, SOME SECRETS OF Suc. 
CESS AND PowER. By William James Tilley, B.D. Chi- 
cago: S. C. GriggsandCompany. 338pp. $1.25. 

The writer of this book, with a good deal of success, has 
pointed out some of the secrets by which many of the great 
men of the world have attained their “_ position, show- 
ing the reason why the faint-hearted fail, proving that they 
believe in all things save themselves, and that they too 
often lack the courage to go out in pursuit of life’s rewards 
and prizes. The arrangement of the volume consists ofa 
series of essays, twelve in number, which discuss. the fol- 
lowing topics: Promptness, Individuality, Application, 
The Single Eye, Habit, Health, Enth m, Manners, 
“ Wait.” Opportunity, Genius, and Masters of the Situa- 
tion. These essays are full of good things, in the form of 
anecdotes, and illustrations, combined with the instrnction 
and advice of the author. Ina most happy way, Mr. Tilley 
has prepared a book which will prove of great value in the 

romotion of improvement in morals, manners, and ethics. 

t is designed more emesely for young people, and will be 
welcomed by them for its brilliant stream of anecdote and 
illustration, which, while entertaining, 1 also furnish 
them a clew to the success they aim at and desire. 


By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
B. Lippincott Company. 315 pp. 


THAT OTHER PERSON. A Novel. 
Philadelphia: J. 
50 cents. 


One can scarcely imagine a more perfectly English story 
than this one, for the book opens in London when it is en- 
veloped in one of its most noted, impenetrable, yellow fogs. 
Everybody seems to get on the wrong path, and on arriving 
at his own door, after a se ies of queer experiences, he 
finds that it is not his own door, after all. An acquaint- 
ance, begun by chance, this foggy day, ripens into a friend- 
ship which extends throughout the book, and is the origin 
of a very pleasant, well-written story. The persons met 
with and portrayed by Mrs. Hunt, are of a variety of char- 
acteristics, the 'Treherne familv, in connection with Mr. 
Doylestord, of Doylesford Castle, being the most promi- 
nent. Any one wisbing to be entertained during a leisure 
hour, will enjoy reading this story. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PsyCcHOLOGY. A Treatise of 
the Activities and Nature of the Mind, from a Physical 


and Bagetmente! Point of View. By Prof. George T. 
—_— ew York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 696 pp. 
$4.50. 


In the future, more than in the past, the brain will be 
studied as the organ of the mind. The most important 
movement in psychology in recent times is the effort to 
study the phenomena of mind from a physiological point of 
view. Phrenology attempted to) ze the organs of the 
mind by means of certain protuberances of the cranium. 
Psychometry investigates the parts of the brain itself, and 
localizes the correlations of the nervous mechanism and the 
mind. Physiological Psychology is a combination of the 
two sciences, psychology and physiology. It cannot claim 
to be an independent science, but simply psychology ap- 
roached and studied from a physiological point of view. 
is work of Professor Ladd contains in its six hundred 
and ninety-six pages, more information on this most inter- 
estin —— of mind science than any similar work in the 
E sh language. 

Te explains as completely as possible the strueture and 
functions of the nervous mechanism, and then sets forth 
the various relations in which its action, under stimuli, 
stand to the phenomena of the mind. The author’s funda- 
mental thought is that a human being is mind and body, 
and nota yless spirit, or a mindless collection of mov- 
ing molecules. He shows that the functions of the body, 
especially of the nervous mechanism, and the activities of 
the mind, are extensively and intimately correlated. He 
also shows in, what manner, and to what extent such cor- 
relation exists, and proves that introspective psychology 
has shown its incompetency to deal with many of the most 
interesting enquiries which it has itself raised, but that 
psychology studied by the physiologicon method has al- 
ready thrown a flood of light upon man k problems of 
oe | science. The work commences with a thorough con- 
sideration, in two hundred and thirty-six pages. of the ner- 
vous mechanism. To the five hundred and thirty-second 

age, the author discusses the Correlations of the Nervous 

echanism and the Mind. The remainder of the work is 
devoted to the discussion of the Nature of the Mind. It is 
impossible in a brief notice to give any adequate concep- 
tion of the scientific character and practical ae of 
this admirable volume. In its class, it stands alone amon 
American books. No thorough student of psychology wi 
rest satisfied until he owns a copy of this wor 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Elements of Physiological Psychology; a Treatise of the Ac- 
tivities and Nature of the Mind from the Physical and Experi- 
mental Point of View. By Geo. T. Ladd. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.50. 


Moscount, oF A Soul [lumined. By Annie Somers Gilcbrist. 
Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


Story of Ancient Egypt. By George Rawlinson, M.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


His Star in the East. A Study in the early Aryan Religions. By 
Leighton Parks. Boston: Hougbton, Miffiin& Co. $1.50. 


Worth Winning. A Novel. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
Phila. Lippincott Co. 50 cents. 


Wee Wifie. A Novel. Rosa Nouchette Carey. Phila.: Lippin- 
cott Co. 50 cents. 


A Handbook to Dante. By Giovanni A. Scartozzini. Trans 
lated from the Italian with notes and additions, by Thomas 
Davidson. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Elemen Treatise on Determinants. By William G. Peck, 
Ph.D. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


The Eclectic Guide to Health, or Physiology and Hygiene 
Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Scripture Readi: Selected for the Use of Téachers and 
Schools of” E. Dv Morris, D.D. Cincinpati: Van Antwerp, 
Bragg x 


By 


Pe Handy Manua) of Useful Information. Edition of 
> Prof. Geo. W. Conklin, Chicago: Geo. W. Ogilvie, 
Lake street. 25 cents. 





Rosalind. By Thomas Lodge. New York; Cassell & Co..10 4% 
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“WHAT IS SAID BY manne SUPERINTENDENTS 


COURSES stuns 3 METHODS TRACHING | 


By JOHN T. PRINCE, 
Agent of Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

“Timely.” 
“Simple, practical, and succinct.” 
‘‘A thoroughly reliable handbook for young teachers.” 
‘Helpful matter, judiciously chosen and clearly stated.” 
‘The kind of a book that teachers will read.” 
“Comprehensive.” 
“ Affords direct help at a critical point.” 
‘Bears the weight of autHority.” 
“ Avoids extremity and ‘isms.’” 
“ An aid to superintendents and committees.” 
“ Shows just what to do, and how to do it.” 
“ Suggestive.” 
“Gives definite and minute directions for teaching each subject.” 
‘‘Tilustrates the vital connection between principles and methods.” 
“The work of an experienced, practical educator.” 

No teacher of experience can read it without profit.” 

Helps teachers put their work on rational grounds.” 


SEND FOR IT. Teachers’ Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 





This is a good time to order Classics for Children,—the best supplementary reading. 


Wa. E. Buck, Supt. Schools, Manchester, N. H,: They are not only admirable, 
but without a rival as a series of choice literature for children. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


YEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


ASBURY PARK, N. JJ. 


THREE WEEKS July 18—August 5. 


18 DEPARTMENTS. 





24 PROFESSORS. 





Professional Study combined with healthful recrea- 
tion. Sea Bathing, Yachting, Boating, Fishing. 





Send for our illustrated catalogue just issued, 


Adress EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
OLIVER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


o, A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Chapman school, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
SUMMER SESSION — July 5th to August 18th — 13TH SEASON 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BUILDINGS. 
u the wauts of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers and all classes of Beudonta’ Fucliities unexedioa:* 
Send for full descriptive circular to 
_ SOHN H. BECHTEL, Secretary, | 127 Cirard Street, Philadeiphia. 


MACMILLAN & GCOSi { tOvEtt & 00. educations: run- 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. m0 Sour use, Bow Leuts hy. 
LEN : 

uxley’s Lessons Walker’s Ph ogy by mail, $1.35; P: 

a Genes 4 in Elem. Physio ogy.. ee KT tical Work in fabs mn Boca Part ’ pl. tibeach. 








Gcikie's Lessons in Physical Geog.. seseeee 1. ers’ Edition 60 ota: Pupils’ Rditinn’ 36 18. 5 
jo 8 Lessons in Eiem. Chemistry........ 1.10} Part Il. (ihe ABC De per | 25 ots. 
—. {i — Course of Pr. Chemistry...... +70) Part IL. (Lessons on Peat) cts.: Sel 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics pee 1i0 = Lah Fy ft hee 7} a Deven 

ceeccecses ° men 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy... 1.25 $1 th . a ian oan | 





oth, 
Keview Questions, 5. cts.; Garlanda’s Puiionophs 
of Words, $1.35. send for catalogue. 


WANTED. 
BUSINESS OPENING. & isa 


___118 Fourth Ave. New York. 


HIsHLy Cdzcated phy physician, who has traveled 
uco and speaks severa: languag 
to complete a party of "youths tor was in 


Burope. Good 
“ AESKULAP,”’ school ournal. 


(ee 











amount to 


Rates by all Railways. 
READERS wu conter a tavor by mention- | 18 ,7.° my BS ome. Hotel Board at reason. 
able prices. Address 
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ou An’s EXCH gy 


w? Teachers’ Bureau. Cx 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Sapoues Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
ans, ete. to Comeaes, Schools, Families and 
Churches. d Oats yo 
an iers to Business 
Adarees. A. D. CULVER, 
-,; 9 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





Teachers’ Agency 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ~~. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Co: 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Geto 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and school supplies. Be 
references furnished 

EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street. bet. Broadway and 4th Avenue, 
New York City. 





For increase of salary in your present 
position, address Teachers’ Co-operative 
Association, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Pennsylvania tducational Bureau. 


Tes manager is Superintendent of Public Schools 
| has spent over twenty-five years in school- 


“s _* CLARKE, Spencer Acad: my, Nelson, Indian Ter- 

: “I believe yours to be a most trustworthy 
Bureau and would recommend it as suct toany whom 
it may concern. Through it | secured my present 


position. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
206 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to co . schools, and families, su 

perior Professo: rincipals, Assistan Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Ca 

on or address 


Mrs. M. J, YOUNG-FULTON, 
— sachers’ Agency, 
. _ 23 Pion Square, New York. 


For anything you wish to purchase for 
yourself or your school, address Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association, 170 State Street, 
Chicago. 


Rtsi TcACHERS, xv ronuran. 


promptl ewes tor Families, schools, and 

Teaches thout charge. 

ss “1 me enseee with Positions. 
hovols free to Parents. 
“en Broperty rented and sold. 
School and og — etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN 

American Schooi Institute, 7 East 1ath ee a. T 


F E E For Registration. Best 
N facilities, efficient ser- 
vice, business, notin collec:ing advance 
tees, but 1n providing — Teachers with 
Positions. orm, for YT ytey 

EMPLOYERS are scrved without charge. 
Re tion withouta fee gives us the la 
and most select supply of Teachers in Ame 
and leaves no motive for representing those wae 
are not suitable. 

RK. BE. AVERY. 

American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful teachers wanted for ensuing school 
year. Large number calls already on our books. 
Uirculars as. Call “= in Lt... 


tio Tremont ~-F wr - cor. rome BOSTON. 


























Brilliant oo Program of Lectures, 
usual, 


Concerts, &c , as 
The on utauqua Musical institute 
will o “pos 3 a4 continue in session vwo 
ceemtie. The work will be dene under the fol- 


lowing departments: 

Il. Department of Musical Literature. Lec- 
tures on Musical Art, Biography and History, 
supplemented by the performance of appropri- 
ate v— of the great mastere. 

lL. tof instrumental Music. A 
enna and a systematic course of study with 
teachers of pigtest excellence, under the 
direction of Prof V. Flagler, in Pipe Organ. 

epaesores OS Violin ont pam gy? ant instruments, Musi- 
eory, Composit on a armon 

it Department of Voice Cultare, Sight 
Singing, ‘beory and Harmony in Ulasses. 4 he 
nats conducting and the interpretation of ad- 

meee works, ugeer = directiun of 
Prof. W. F. Sherwin, of 

IV. Departmect of Public ' School Music. 
Summer ygice of the National Noimal Music 
School of Boston. Luther Whiting Mason 
8 


Pupils studying music at Chautauqua will nave 
advan such as cannct be found elsewhere. 
They will have opportunities of hearing lectures 
by distinguished men; ot singing in the large chorus, 
and of hearing and participa’ 

musical an, 7 There be concerts by 
chorus, and soloists. organ and a recitais, and 
concerts by the 
Brass Quartet and Octet Band, of New York. 

Francis X. Diiler, Director. 
The Princeton College Glee Club, 
Lora Henso 


and many cabers. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ~ 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York City. 

PORT UBESTER, N. Y., MARCH 9, 1887. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY.—Gentlemen:—Dur- 
ing the past five years we have secured through 
your Agency several assistant teachers, who have 
proven satisfactory. On account of the personal 
attention given by your efficient secretary, Mr. 
. KERR, in tbe selection of candidates for 
vacancies, we consider your Agency strictly re- 
liable; and we trust and believe that in the future 
you will maintain your present weli deserved re- 
putation for conscientious treatment of your 
patrons. 





Yours truly, A. M. DruMMOND, Supt 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Teachers who desire positions or pre- 
ferment should lose no time in availing 
themselves of the special advantages 
offered by this Bureau. Charges to teach- 
ers less than any other reliable agency. 
‘No charge to school officers. 

Circulars and Forms of Application 
sent free. 

Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


For Vacation Employment, address, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago. 


Kentucky School Agency. 


Assists Teachers in ubtaining positions. Sup- 
plies Colleges, Schools, and Families with supe- 
rior Prufessors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses. None but qualified teachers 
are recommended. 

Teachers pay a registration fee of two dollars. 
No charge is wade to those seeking teachers. 
ratonce. Address 


Mrs. L. L. HARRIS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


Du Yu WAN A thoroughly qualified 


teacher of Industrial Kdu- 
cation, graduate otf Worcester School of Tech- 
aoe with experience in charge of City Indus- 

*hool ? Or, a teacher of science who is an 
aan faxidermist, or another who can con- 
struct the most aelicate apparatus? Or native 
French, German, or swiss veachers of Modern 
Lan or American teachers with several 
years study in France or Germany? Or teachers 
who are specialists in Latin, or Greek, or Mathe- 
matics, or some of the Sciences, and care jess for 
salary than for posiiions where they can teach 
these branches only. Fur any of these, and for 
a multitude of common sense teachers of good 
record, ap ppl +” The chool Bulletin Agency, 
Syracuse, 

















For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address feachers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 








Ns C Boston, Mass. 
cate and BEST EQUIPPED in the 
00 Instructors, 2,186 Stucents last year 
Thorough Instruction in Vocal “and Instrumental Mu- 
sie, Violin, all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Art, Oratory, 
Literature Jrman and Italian 
English Branches, ¢ 93 mnastics, etc. Tuition. $d to 
and (oom. Steam Heat and Electric Light, 
to $75 ber term, For tihustravea Calendar, with 
1 information, address F. TOURJEK, Dir. Franklin 
.. BOSTON, Mase. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 


AND 


“ World at Home Readers.” 











Their catalogue will be sent free to any ad- 
dress and contains a large proportion of books 
suitable for Supplementary Keading. 


For Red 
Our new 40- 





School-Book Bills. 
Price-list of Te xt-books of ali 

blishers. ew Schoo! Books lower them pub- 
lishers’ wheltente, list prices. Second-hand Sc 7 
Books 1n popes. Over 2,000 different titles 


represen juicy ublishers), with classified in- 

x, showing An the different authors in the 
various branc’ a Mai) b appl 
cation. We alec imue “ Catalogue C”’ 


we pay for Second-hand ana New School Mt Hooks. 
ARTHUR HInDs, 4 Cooper Union, N. ¥ 


4 i - publishers of the THE om 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
ww 344 not take it, and who would 








W. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


be 1 to be in 
SSarin.set San opine sop 
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That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a 
especially upon those who are cnmmedasmen 
of the time. The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint Known as “that tiréd feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which gives new life 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. 1 took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
soundly; could get up without that tired 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
BR. A. SanForD, Kent, Ohio. 


‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5.. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 





Wooden Dumb- Bells. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
nch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices, 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 


Wands. 


A new line of Wands from 86 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or plaia, 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 
Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durable 
and neat, 


Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., 


Springfield, Mass. 
Something Kew for the Youngest. 


JUST ISSUED! 
YOUNG'S 


New Juvenile Speaker, 


A CHOICE SELECTION ADAPTED 
TO THE YOUNGEST SCHOLARS. 
CoMPILED BY Henry A. YOUNG. 


1 Vol. 16mo. Paper Covers, 20 cents. 
Board Covers, 30 eents. 





Also Now Ready, Our New May-Day 
Exercise, entitled 


Who Shall Be Queen of May, 


By MARION WAYLAND. 


Price, Single Copies, 6 cts, 
Per Dozen, GO cts. 


each, 
Address, 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


OF OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


whose séries of well made, melodious se 

are known everywhere, and give general satis- 

faction. 
THE NEWEST HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK IS 

SONG GREETING (60 cts,; $6 perdoz.) It is 
filed with tne best of part-songs. A fine col- 
lection. 

ROYAL *INGER (60 cts. ; $6 per doz.) Made for 
singing classes, it is yet a good and appropriate 
book ior schools. 

FOR LADIES’ CLASS"®S. Music for Female Voices: 

Perkins’ Vocal Echoes ($1.00) ; Tilden's Seaweo 
may may Morse’s Wellesley College Collec- 


Price, 





FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
ie Oo ee. 1 gaee perian? A pn 
erai collection of songs. As good and prac- 
tical Note Readers, we commend Pmerson & 
Brown's Song Keader (Book 1; 50 cts., Boox 
2; 60 cts. 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Gems for eae (30 @ 5 52 ver com.) fa 
a vig beaut Fresh Flowers (25 ots. ; 
$2.40 per doz) +1 yehich is full of children’s hymns 
gad paaes. dergarten 


1 Chimes ($1) by Kate 
“es. is an excelient book for derga r- 
Teachers, with many merry s?gs, 


Send for Lists and Catawgue. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
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The National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Philadelphia, which has ~ 
a prominence never before reached by 
any institution of this kind, will hold its 
next summer session in the large and 
commodious rooms of the university build- 


ings at Ann Arbor, Michi The repu- 
tation and advan of the school are too 
well known, to need any recapitulation on 


our part. Teachers and students, who 
have enjoyed yearly their instruction, 
speak enthusiastically of the benefit de- 
rived therefrom. We have no doubt that 
many of-our readers will avail themselves 
of this opportunity to perfect themselves 
in the graces of speech. The rates of 
board are unusually low, and the advan- 
tages offered commend themselves to all 
interested in Elocution and Oratory. 


To recall the pleasant days of school 
companionships, nothing is more magic- 
ally effective than a pretty class-ring or 
class-pin, aud the great satisfaction of pos- 
sessing such a memento is permanent, 
when the design is artistic and the work- 
manship first-class, as in the case of the Oli- 
vet College Class = 90, who express the 
gratification and pleasure in a note to the 
makers, Messrs. Stockwell & Newman, 
manufacturing jewelers, 19 John St., New 
York, The work of this firm is specially 
commended by the Olivet Class to any 
class, society, or fraternity in the country. 


Of all mad words which might have 


been, 
The maddest, are these: ‘‘Oh, curse that 

pen !” 
Yet all this wicked Pain gen y, this violent 
temper; with the death and destruction, 
the abomination of desolation that follows 
in its tain, might have been entirely 
avoided it the man had only taken counsel 
of wisdom and supplied himself with that 
high grade of pens manufactured by 
Messrs. Joseph dil illott’s Sons of 91 John 
St., New York. The fame of these pens 
has gone throughout all lands, and all 
users of pens—whether for artistic use 
fine writing, broad writing, or general 
writing, give the goods of this house the 
preference. 


It may be taken for granted that what- 
ever is done by certain people is sure to be 
well done. Educationists have come to 
expect that whatever pablication bears 
the imprint of Messrs. Clark & Maynard, 
will be exceptionally neat, scholarly, 
practical, and in every wa attractive and 
superior. A simple fact o counts for 
a great deal, aud comment is, indeed, un- 
necessary, when we read that, at a recent 
meeting of the Philadelphia Board of Pub 
Be ay Peg it was 0 cially ** Resolved, 

‘Reed’s Word Lessons,’ ‘Reed and 

Kein g's Graded Lessons in English,’ and 

“Reed and Kellogg» Higher Lessons in 

English,’ [li published by the House just 

mentioned] be adopted 1 for general use in 
the schools of our city.” 


r Of making many books there is no 
end,” 

But, alas! there is an end te the 
human purse ; and an economical school- 
board will be interested to know that this 
same inexhaustible stock of books can be 
obtained at the most astonishingly low 

rices from Mr, Arthur Hinds, of Cooper 

nion, New York, who is able to sell new 
school books even lower than publishers’ 
wholesale prices. How he does it is a 
wonder, but they say he does. 


* All work and no Play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” It makes him dull to study 
the hard, uny ares text-books, full of 
dry husks, and lac the real meat of 
the subj “ an os | a criticism does 
not apply eaiton, or Essential Lessons in 
English Competition or the same au- 
thor’s Advanced These books 
ore published b: Tey John E. Potter & 
, of Philadelphia, who also issue those 
bah known studies and books on litera- 
ture, elocution, and art, by Baldwin, 


Tenno, Reily, and others, highly com- 
mended and approved by leading educa- 
tors every where. 


Among those text books whose repu- 
tation and high standing have been only 
more firmly established by time, a fore- 
most place "ie held by the Normal Hdu- 
cational Series, published 
Sower, Potts & Co., = Philadel . This 
series includes Dr. Brooks’ mathematical 
and arithmetical peer the same auth- 


or’s bra, Geometry, and Trigonome- 
try with manuals of to 
he above ; Mon N 
ystem of and Lyte’s 


——— 









9, MILLION 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 


terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 

“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 

MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 

CORSET. 


It is one of the most 





iN\n \\\) 
For sale by all lead- ee Alis il 
Price by mail $1.90. . 
FOY, HARMON & 
CHADWICK, New Haven. Oonn. 


Zw) )) : 
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ESTORED 


# by the # 
Cur CURA 


Remedies. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 


in their marvellous properties of cleansing, puri- 

fying and Deautitying the ekin and in caring 
ng, i . an m 

diseases rat the skin, scalp an — blood, with lose of v4 


Currcura, the great Skip Cope, and CoTICURA 

Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, p from 

it, externally, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 

Blood Purifier, internall are @ positive cure for 

every form of skin and , from pim- 

rae to scrofula, Comouns | REMEDIES are a 
ey pas pure a ro only infallible skin beautifiers 


cuRA, 50c.; RE, 











Sold ev save Fy He 
SOLVENT, $1; So by the PorreR 
DRUG AND GumescaL Co., N, MASss. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin’ Diseases.” 





=. it~ = dove’s down, and as Me me by 
CuTICcCURA MEDICATED SOAP. 





The Reason Why. 


It is said “* there’s nothing new unde- the a 
and it may be atrue saying. Brot when the 

of reavon is thrown un some of the every- ~ 
occurren’es in life, it is astonishing how little we 
actua ly know as to the whys and wh«refores «f 
mat-ers which attract our attention. In the 
burly- pony of this world we are seet to take ior 


grap ts as the suse we have 
aot time fe ee: ughly yoo 


icago, M ceuhee, St. Pau way 

pany has Pana red to save aberns quiri om es 
the trouble of much research, and has putlis 

. I . ae book entitled ° ‘Why and Wherefore 

SS ee ae <a id mple, | th I bid 

sr ¥, and s1 an e volume 

ms inn he used as a reliable class- book 

in Sublic = bi vw 9 As a hou-ehold 

not 1t is invaluable, and children as well as 

can read an 


ct from 
copy of “ Why and Wher« fore” wil be sent free 
ae address by enclosing ten cents in postaye 
| FA . HH. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
waukee, Wis. 





+ tor publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take ft, and who would 





that they may send them specimen copies. 


all other ma- 





‘be lfkély to be interested Sd, ane sent them | 


April 16, 1889. 





Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes .ook 
pot varnished, Is economical. Ask any rellabie 
ealer. Do not be persuaded hy interested deniers ty 
take anything else. Burron & Orerey, Mfrs. N.Y 





ed 


A HANDSOME WEDDING, BIRT nDar, 


OR HOLIDAY -IDAY PRESEN 
| L 


THE WON! WONDERFUL 


UBURC 
CHAIR 


“Sachin a wl Library, 

Reelining or In. 

said CHA AIR, LOUNGE. BED 
er COUCH. 


= up. —— 
or Catalogue. 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


rnished with the iatomattc neni Brake, 
a at_our jenale Prices 
Bead stamp for Catalogue and mention ‘arriages, 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. Sth St... PHILA., PA, 


6°. 71. 8'l. 
The American Investment Company, of En- 
metsburg. lowa. with a Paid-up capital of 
poy 000, surplus 8°75 000, offers first Mort- 
Loans drawing seven per cen’., both Prir- 
cipal and Interest fully guarante Also 6 per 
cent. 10-year Debenture Bonds secured by 1(5 
eent. of firs: Mo: Loans held in trust by 
cant-opptipenten af Gapemeaer eidtiarander 
under one 
year. Write for full information and references 

to the company at 150 Nassau &t., ° 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and Gencral Manager 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


‘The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared expressly be A, school use and adapted 
toany series of Geographies. 


“SJONVHO OS 
4zAO0 

















Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on en 
ot «7 xe. colored and varnished. Sep 
or and pn 


BOSTON SCHOOL"SUPPLY CO., 


Importersand Wholesale Educational Bookseller?. 
Jouw A. Boywe, Managen, 
15 Browfield Street, Boetov. 


A\ COLD 
® waTHES LILES FREE 


ead) 
for man eaten tears Hew 
and home adornment, Te 








Gold _ Chate 


Wi h worth B40. ete aiia Bracelets 
Bar Pin wort 


The 
S10. | Rach of ‘of thenext 
ir 


el t Gola 
Bi ber ba 


8 | ef astattions in tbe fncfaning aod 
CE SiLK WORKS, O70 CHAPEL ST, HEW HAVEN, COM 


| GURE FITS! 


a then havethem home 


have made the F yf PIES RPILESY cr F or cr pauting 
Kare eve tailed to.n0 r ronson 
ot now receiving a treative and ® 

my ‘and 
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Vol. XMXTML,WNo. 16. 


14th ‘St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
YEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


; equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War 

anted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

elected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Blankets, Flannels, 
Curtains, Etc. 
BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


Lace 





Special Attention given to Mail Orders 


SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE READY 
ABOUT MARCH 1, AND WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN 
CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ZOLLER LADIES’, 


UFF HOLDERS 


Something entirely new. 
Pronounced by every lady, 
at first sight, as just what 
she haslongwanted Would 
not be without for ten tumes 
their cost. They are but- 
tons, doing away with pins. 
Ifyou cannot getof dealers, 
send for a pair. 

» 25 Cents. 
Mention this Magazine. 


ZOLLER Co, 
201 Broadway, New York 












“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
23 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of pred | things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc , that can be aoe 
not one or two ina book. Every piece is 
suitibie for school use. Thousands already 
inuse. They are the most popular of 
such books published. Try one and see— 
ora set of four—$1.00, postpaid. 
















EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL whep 
emmnunica ing with advertisers, 







R.A. MACY & G0. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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4 co’ stores, 
25 cts., Sfor $1.00. for price. 
tors, HOP 0., 





Hop Plaster 











ELYS CREAM BALM 
Ts not aliquid, snuff or powder. Applied 
tnto nostrilsisquickly absorbed. It cleanses 


the head. Allays in mation. Leals the 


sores. Restoresthe senses of taste and smell. 
50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, W. Y. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Beautifer, 












2. 2s Removes Tan, Pimples. 
seas Freekles, Moth 
osscs Pateres, Rash 
aSges e4.and every 
Egose blemishon beau- 
3.2.2 ty,and defies 
aa axe detection It hes 
re 2 stood the test of 
e & 87 yea's and is 

60 we 

teste oe 

preparation 

is properly made 

Ace*pt no coun- 

terfelt of sim- 

lar vame The 


distinauished 
r. L A. Sayer, 
said to a ‘ady of 
. the haution ‘a 
: patiens): "Asyou 
ladies wilt uae them Irecommend ‘ Gourard s Cream 
as the vast harmful o/ all the Skin preparations.” «ne 


N 


bottle will list six months u-ing it every day. Also 
‘ oudre Subtiie removes superfious bair witnout injury 
ote 


HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond 8t.. running 
through to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St.. N.Y. 

For sale by all Draggists and Fancy Gods Dealers 
ean ee tem qe Ale —_ 
in N. ty a jtern’s. ®, iley's. 
and other Fuacy Gocte Bonne. tar beware of base 
imitations. 0% Reward for arres: and proof of any 
one selling the same. 





| ay mention the Journac when corresponding 
with advertisers 





TEACHERS! fis if 
schools in . quiet 


wy aE eR tains ea lasae beanet ul Coromo 


excelsior, merit aad it sy 5, legan' ty litho 


graphed in ninety colus and 
mottoes. Price, per 00; half set, 115 cards 
50c 8s. Large 0 school 





reward, prize, fi ca'ds and teachers sup- 
plies, 20 cts. Price sist and few sampies free. 
| All postpard. a 

FINE ART B. CO., Warren, Pa. 
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Greatest inducements ever 
orders for our celebrated TEA 


Poles Set, or White Granite 


Lamp. Watch, Webster’ Dictionary. 

can Rive the same quality of rood and pre premiums as we, 

en, the head ae Ba 5 
full particulars, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289, 


CCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
» ‘s time to 
Sind COFFERS. aud sceeee'e 
or Moss China Tea 


or 
Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band or 
Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parior 


31 & 33 Vesey St.. Now York, 


, | can live better for less mone 





It was the editor of one of our esteemed 
morning contemporaries who once chatr- 
acterized a ‘‘gent” as being the wulgar 
fraction of a gentleman. 


“Give an example of an immovable ob- 
stacie,” said the teacher. And the smart 
bad boy at the foot of the class suggested 
three girls on the sidewalk, Ihe teacher, 
who usually had to walk in the middle of 
the street herself, sent him right up to the 
head of the cless and told him to stay 
there for a week. 


Country editor (to subscriber)—*‘ Yes, it 
requires brains to edit a newspaper and 
make a success of it.” Subscriber—*‘ I 
spose it des. H w is the Bugle doing 
now?” Country Editor (with a - sigh)— 
** Not very well.” 


A boy eight years old, in one of our 
vublic eghools. having been told that a 
reptile “is an animal that creeps,” on be- 
ing asked to name one, promptly and 
triumphantly replied “a baby.” 


A Concord school philosopher makes it 
as plain as the noonday sun when he says 
that there are many; that there is one; 
and their unity by the oneness of the 
many enables us to firmly grasp the many- 
ness of the one in the threefoldness of its 
totality. 


‘You are picturing rather a gloomy 
future for me, madam,” he said to the 
fortune-teller. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” she replied : 
the it’s the best I can do for half a dol- 


** How are collections, doctor ?”’ he asked 
of a young physician. ‘‘Slow.” ‘* What's 
the trouble?—money tight?’ ‘‘ No; the 
trouble is nobody owes me anything.” 


There is room for everybody in this big 
world. Friction comes from the fact that 
too many want the front room. 


How to enjoy tobogganing at home: 
Leave a bar of soap on the top step and 
watch the rapid flight of the first person 
who uses the stairway. 


**T know what the nights of labor are,” 
aid the mother of six boys, as she sat 
down to repair the pile of trowsers and 
jackets. 


A northern man mp “T came down 
to Florida to get a little change and some 
rest.” 
‘Did you get it?” some one asked. 
**No; the waiters got the little change 
and the hotels got the rest.” 


IMPORTANT, 
When visiting New York City,save Bagga 
xpress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
rand Union Hotel, oppomte Grand Central 


it. 
postmen ~ ny Ay A $1 and 
upwards per day, Kuropean plan. evators, and 
alt Modern Contentions. 
Kestaurants — with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, ard elevated railroacs to all dep ts. You 
at tre Grand Union 


Hotel, than any orher first-c: hote! in the City 


At the New York City post office we can 
now buy 13 two-cent postage stamps for a 
cent and a “ quarter.’ 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
used for CHILDREN TEETHING. It 
the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS allays 

all pain. CURES WIND COLIC and ts the BEST . 

FOR DIARBHG@A. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 

First Connoisseur : ‘‘ There is a certain 
ingenuousness about the picture that I 
admire exceedingly.” Second Connois- 
seur: “It is certainly artless, if that’s 
what you mean.” 


Compliments to tailors ought as a rule 
to come under the head of fitting tributes. 


It’s a wise child that resembles its rich- 
est relative. 


Difficulty of breathing, a short, dry cough, a 
guick pulse, and pain in the le!t side are symp- 
toms of approac! consumption. Relieve the 
chest and cure the cough with Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. his remed 
certain, at any drug store at 25c., 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 250. 
@erman Corn Remover ki!!sOorns, hunions,o 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 500. 
Pike’s Teothache Drop-< cure in 1 Minute, Sa 


- and $1. 


No man will permit a stranger to lie 
about his friends. That is a special privi- 
lege of friendship. 


If the better of valor is discretion 
it might be wel) to send discreiion out to 
talk pretty to a burglar. 


Showing a man where to invest his 


h Famous Doctor 


Once said-that the secret of good health 
consisted in keeping the head cool, the 
feet warm, and the bowels open, Had 
this eminent physician lived in our day, 
and known the merits of Ayer’s Pills 
as an aperient, he would certainly have 
recommended them, as so many of his 
distinguished successors are doing. 

The celebrated Dr. Farnsworth, of 
Norwich, Conn., recommends Ayer’s 
Pills as the best of all remedies for 
“Intermittent Fevers.” 

Dr. I. E. Fowler, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., says: “‘ Ayer’s Pills are highly 
and universally spoken of by the people 
about here. I make daily use of them 
in my practice.” 

Dr. Mayhew, of New Bedford, Mass., 
says: ‘Having prescribed many thou- 
sands of Ayer’s Pills, in my practice, I 
can unhesitatingly pronounce them the 
best cathartic in use.” 

The Massachusetts State Assayer, Dr. 
A. A. Hayes, certifies ; *‘I have made a 


careful analysis of Ayer’s Pills. They 
contain the active principles of well- 
known drugs, isolated from inert mat- 
ter, which plan is, chemically speaking, 
of great importance to their usefulness. 


It insures activity, certainty, and uni- 
formity of effect. Avyer’s Pills contain 
no metallic or mineral substance, but 
the virtues of vegetable remedies in 
skillful combination.”’ 


’s Pill 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 
FOR 


CURE: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Kar Drums per. 
tectly restore the hesring, and perform the work of 
the natural drum. Always in positicn, but Invisible 
*o others end comfortable 'o wear. Al) conversation 
and even whisper? heard d — >) By: refey to those 
using them ‘send for illustrated « with testimon- 
a's ress 

¥ HISCOK 858 Rrosdway, N Y., Mention this paper 













SET W 
Sa oee NOW LN USE, 
EST FOR i 
ST 
Buttons at front instead 
of Clasps. 


SOLD BY 
LEADING RETAILERS 
d for Circular, 


everywhere. Sen 


FERRIS BROS see 


341 Bro ° W YORK. 





UR readers are urged to examine the ad- 
vertising columns each week, as inter- 
esting announcements wil! always be found 
there. When communicating with advertis- 
ers, readers will render a special service to 
THE JOURNAL by mentioning it on such 
occasions. Some advertisers seem to re- 
quire this evidence that their announce- 
ments meet the eyes of the particular class 
hey desire to reach. Hence this request. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 


| Inside Route 
FOR 


Bos'on, Providence 


and all New England 
Points, 


Reclinirg Chair Parlor Cars 
bet weve Wieanat’s landing 
and Bosta, 

WITHOUT CHARGE, 


Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
blocs above Canal St., at 5 P. M. daily, except 


undays. 

Elegunt Steamers Khoce Island and Massachu- 
setts are now _running on this line. 
fare, $3.00 to Ruston, $2.25 to Providence. Pas- 
sengers via this line can bave a fall night's rest 
by ta 7.55 A.M. Express train from steamer's 
landing for Providence or Boston 
0. H. BRIGGS, Gen’l Passer: Agent. 
W. B. BABOOOK. Ass’t Gen! Pa-e'r Agent, 


CONSUMPTION, 


TOE CRE | 
oy iJ 
TWO BOTTLES tagether 




















money fo ak Hes him bow he can 
ever see it again after investment. 


DB. T. A. BAU, Peoria. &. 
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SOME CURIOUS 


Flyers, Creepers, 


and Swimmers 


IS THE TITLE OF A NEW VOLUME IN 


JOHONNOT’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 


OF APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READIMG-BOOKS. 





The five volumes of Johonnot’s Natural History Keaders, heretofore published, have so fully 
and successfully met the demand for reading-bvoks of this kind oe the above volume bas been 


added to the series as an intermediate book, to follow “ Wings and Fins.” 


Tts contents are of the 


same instructive character and in the pieasantly-written styie that have made the series so 


popular and attractive. 





cents. Send for full descriptive cir 


Sample copies will be mailed, eee a. to teachers. fo for examination, at the introduction price, 40 


orical Series now in press. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





BARNES’ — 


National System of Penmanship 


THE NEWEST. THE HANDSOMEST. THE BEST. 


Endorsed by more than Two Hundred Professional Penmen, 
IF TEACHERS ARE CAREFUL TO PROCURE 


“Barnes’ Jet Black National Ink,” ‘‘and Barnes’ National Pens,’ 
Nos, 1,333 and <bd, Day wil notin totems cued results in teaching this branch. 


An elegant “Specimen Book,” Superbly printed on beautiful paper, containing all the copies of 
the entire series, bound in the same manner as the books, and a sample of the “ Practice Paper,’ 
will be sent free to any address upon application. Address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 William St., New Vork. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH.—Scientific Temperance Physiology and 


Hygiene 


A rev ae and re-arrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued in publication. The effeet of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system 1s fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 
bs te Christian Temperance Union, and the laws in several States req oe Ry ae nee 


Phydiology to be taught in the public schools. 190 pp. 


.,cloth. Profusely illustra y engravings 


full page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cents. 


MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 
By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theologi 





versions of the Bible. Fur school pu 


y. One bundred selections from the various 


:—Gpening’ exercises, responsive reading, etc. Cloth, 


244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & Co., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 





AN ADMIRABLE TEXT BOOK ON MENTAL SCIENCE. 


PSYGHOLOGY : The Cognitive Powers 


By James MeCosh, D.D., L.L. D. President of Princeton College. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 


“We commend to our readers this work of the learned President of Princeton. ae style is 
clear and vigorous, as of one fully master ot his subject, and able to teach others al The 
book coutains nnmerous Capita) illustrative anecdotes, suggestions, nt appeals, together with 
ee advice as to the ue of labor and old fashioned-drilling in Educationai matters.”—J. y. 
‘imes. 
“The chapters are cunt in perfect order and the whole subject is discussed in continuous 
logical form, with precision and power. It is thus a learned and popular treatise worthy of the 
— and of the dubject. ‘ond entitled on the highest ground of merit to gencral use.” —Chureh 





*,* Correspondence solicited and cheerfully answered. Address 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 





THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. 


By Profs. 


ORREN Root, JR., and Jostan H. GitseRT. With an Introduction by 


Anson J. Upson, D.D. Cloth, 277 pages, 12mo 
Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00. 





BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY 


READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading-matter for supplementary use in Primary Schools, in con- 


nection With the First and Second Readers of any series. 


and sold for 6 cents per copy. 
for sample copy. 


Bound in heavy manila, 


$5.00 per 100 copies. Send three 2-cent stamps 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 











~COMMEN T UNNECESSARY. 





OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
First School District of Pennsylvania. 


At - Meeting of the Board of Public Education, First Sch 


PHILADELPHIA, March 8th, 1887. 
ool Distsict of Penn- 


sylvania, held at their Chamber, on Tuesday, December 22, 1886, the following resolu. 


t ons were adopted: 


RESULVED, That Reed’s Word Lessons, Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in 


Einglish, and Reed and Kellogy’s Higher Lessons in English 


use in the Schools of our City, 


e adopted for general 


From the Minutes, 


H. W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 





Kellogg’s Rhetoric and Kellogg’s English Literature are also used in the Philadelphia Schools. 


for introduction terms, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 


771 Broadway, and 67 & 69 Ninth Street, New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0 


Drawing Books, “Drawing Models 

9 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Preagte American Text-Books on Art Educa 
tion, ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 

PRANC’S DRAWING ,MODELS, 
These MODELS have Soon specially designed for the 
teac! of Form and Dra’ in Primary and Gram- 
wa — consist of Solids and Tablets, 


THE PRANG ED 
a UCATIONAL 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 


» 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





the ScHooL JourgNAL,when corres- 
advertisers. 


Poise 





CALCULUS, GEOMETRY, ETC. 
HALSTED'S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
om. . $1. 75 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 3, BVO. 
cloti . 
CURVE TRACING, 12mo. *°° 1.00 
MERRIMAN’S GBUDESY, 12mo, “ 1550 
‘ARES, 8vo, “ 2.00 
OLIVER, WAIT & JONES’ TRIGONOMETRY 
8vo, cloth, 1.35 
RICE & JOHNSON’S, 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, By0, cL, 3.50 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Abrid, 
{ome cloth, 1.50 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
US. cloth, 2 50 
woop’s CODEDI ATE GEOMETRY By, zr, 
—— TRIGONOMETRY, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


THE BEST. 
P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


THREE DISTINCT SERIES. 
Ist. The Pen and Pencil Series. 2d. The Shorter Course Series. 
3d. Large or Regular Series. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CoO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


oe take only 50 or 60 good copies,.when you can 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


. anteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
least possible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
Send for Specimens and | particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


No Task to Study these Books. | First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


Approved by All Leading Educators.| By PAct Brrr. 


“It makes the teaching of Romentary Science 
She Rate and Reet? possible in The Common Schoo 












M ’s Essential Lessonsin E fi 

mcompos 2 - —— Fa "8 *,.*Price TAs ond Teavedies Cnhitegus free on 
yee te vanced Lensox Grammer... pt B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

Meikilroy’s — Lessons in English 715 & 717 Market Street, poses. 
i.tymol +15 Publishers of School and College Text- Books, etc 


— — tial Studies in lish lies. 
aoe Eng 1.08 School Stationery ana Suppli me 
Baldwin's Knglish Literature, 











Poetry and Prose. Each, 2 vols. 1.50 a “The Most Important Literary 
Fenno’s Science and ‘Art of Elocution. 1.25 ” 
Keilerman’s Elements of Botany. 1.25 Event of the Season. 
Kellerman’s Plant Analysis. - 1.00 

Reon ean Hie ttission,” - ~ iss| ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 
Dillard's Exercises in Arithmetic, for . WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Fenno’s Favorites, Nos. 7 2, 3, and4, each 25 
Address, JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
Publishers, Philadcl 


The Old Favorites in a New Dress 








phia, Pa. 
NEW MAPS. NEW PLATES. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA- 


owcat INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS OF 
E WORLD. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


COwPERTMWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ° 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 








Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Nor. Uuion System of Indust. 
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